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WIND INSTRUMENT ARTISTS 


Although it would be more profitable 
for Conn to concentrate full production 
on a few popular instrument models at 
this time, we know that many musicians 
are depending upon us for harmony and 
bass instruments, too. Therefore, we are 
balancing our production to provide 
some instruments in all families to satisfy 
as many Conn users as possible. ONLY 
CONN is now making a complete line 
of band instruments. For a preview of 
1947 models, visit your friendly 
Conn dealer or send for new illus- 
trated folder. It’s free! 
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( Dis will be welcome news *to 
those people who have been asking for 
good band records. And these are good. 


BOOSEY AND HAWKES has obtained 
the services of some of the finest bands 
of the British Army such as the Grena- 
dier, Welsh, Irish and Scots Guards. 
You will thrill to the perfect perform- 
ance of these groups playing such works 
as the following: 


Ist Suite in Eb 


(Holst) 


2nd Suite in F 


(Holst) 


Vanished Army 


(Alford) 


Manx Overture 
Haydn Wood) 


On the Quarterdeck 


(Alford) 


and many others 


YOUR DEALER has these records in 
stock, but if he cannot give you com- 
plete service write to us for a catalog. 
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HE opera has had a tough time 

finding its place in the Ameri- 
can scene. Anyone who asks “Why?” 
and is willing to pay real attention 
to the replies should be ready to sit 
down for a long spell of listening, 
because there certainly is no dearth 
of opinion on the subject. And such 
a variety of opinion, too. In most 
fields of controversy the participants 
usually find themselves eventually 
ironing out smaller differences and 
grouping themselves around one of 
a few major viewpoints. But opinion 
concerning the place and develop- 
ment of opera in America is divided 
into as many camps as there are par- 
ties in a French election. 


Of course not everyone believes 


that there is anything truly “wrong” 
with opera in this country that time 
and the usual course of events wil! 
not set right in a not too distant 
future. But it seems safe to say that 
the great majority of our musicians 
who take part in the larger scheme 
of music education—public school 
and private school teachers, organ- 
ists, choirmasters, choral and instru- 
mental directors, composers, and so 
forth—believe that of all the institu- 
tions of music the opera continues to 
be the most remote and esoteric to 
an American music culture. 

“The trouble is that opera must 
be sung in English. Unless the audi- 
ence can understand what is being 
sung about. . . .” “No, the trouble 
is that we don’t have the great sing- 
ers that we had in the ‘golden’ days 
of opera. Why, I remember. . . .” “If 
you want to know what is really 
wrong with opera I’ll tell you. The 
‘star’ system. Not until we get rid 
of... .” “Bah! nothing will do any 
good until we begin to produce real 
American operas—operas written by 
our own people and about our own 
living. . . .” “The economic factors 
dominate the whole picture. Until 
we get large opera houses where 


large audiences can support the kind 


of opera. . . .” “You're all wrong. 
The first move is to get opera out of 
the socialite scene. Get rid of this 
Diamond Horseshoe flavor and we'll 
begin to do something worth while.” 

This kind of argument can go on 
for a long time—and in a crowd of 
not more than a dozen people, too. 
It can be lots of fun, but it can also 
wax very heated. Whether it does 
any good for the opera may be an- 
other matter, but even though a lot 
of talk may be wasted we do believe 
that there is real value in having a 
subject “kicked around” rather thor- 
oughly. In looking over our editorial 
content during the past several years 
we find that our columns have car- 
ried far too little expression of 
thought concerning opera in all its 
phases. 

The articles in this issue pertain- 
ing to opera will be followed by 
others in future issues. We are not 
out to find a quick or universal so- 
lution to the problems that retard 
the extension of opera into the lives 
of a greater number of reople. It is 
our job to present the opinions and 
experiences of people who are in 
strategic positions for thinking and 
doing. We’re not concerned with 
whether the opinions expressed are 
generally acceptable. If they provoke 
some further thought and action, 
our aim will have been accom- 


plished. 


We are particularly interested in 
Miss Pitts’s personal narrative con- 
cerning how she solved a music edu- 
cation problem in much the same 
manner that Ed Wynn found his 
horse. He “just sat down and asked 
myself ‘If I was a horse where would 
I go?’ So that’s where I went and 
that’s where he was.” Miss Pitts sat 
down and searched through her 
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childhood experience with music, 
looking for the music that really 
“got” her at that age. It turned out 
to be opera, and opera a long way 
from the city. She figured that the 
youngsters whom she was teaching 
might be interested in opera in the 
same way she was. They were. 

Those who are truly interested in 
growth of opera will find a lot to 
think about in her article. 
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Attitude Toward Opera 


PIERSON UNDERWOOD 


The author has been an active promoter of the lyric 


theater movement, both as writer and as organizer. He is 
now music director of station WQQW, Washington, D. C. 


HE decline of opera has been 

prophesied repeatedly, but the 
prophecies seem always to have been 
premature, or at least, like those con- 
cerning Mark Twain’s death, “ex- 
aggerated.” It is true that for long 
periods in some countries anything 
resembling opera of the traditional 
type, from Monteverdi to the pres- 
ent, has languished. In some places 
it has almost disappeared from the 
boards of opera houses. In others it 
has been supported only by foreign 
importations that somehow failed to 
take root in their native land, as if 
the soils of these countries were 
hostile to them, the temperamental 
climate unsuited. This was true for 
many years in Germany before the 
arrival of the musical giants of the 
nineteenth century, von Weber and 
Wagner. In England, after Henry 
Purcell no illustrious figure in the 
field of music appeared until Han- 
del, a German who brought with 
him neither German nor English, 
but Italian opera! 

It is perhaps not surprising that 
opera following somewhat artificial 
foreign models and speaking a 
tongue foreign to its hearers and its 
composer alike could not give rise to 
a native school which would com- 
pete with the English Beggar’s Op- 
era. Yet this does not mean in either 
country that music deserted the 
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theater. On the contrary, the Sing- 
spiel in Germany and the ballad 
operas in England continued the old 
musical-theatrical partnership that 
began with the Greeks during the 
fifth century B.c. and continued all 
through the Middle Ages in the 
traveling mystery plays, in folk 
operas like Robin et Marion and in 
many other forms. Even the Beggar's 
Opera, which jibed wittily at oper- 
atic conventions, made use of many 
of them. And some of the currently 
interesting experiments in opera are 
coming from that same England 
which in Handel’s day seemed such 
a barren operatic field. Benjamin 
Britten’s operas, The Rape of Lu- 
crece and Albert Herring, produced 
at Glyndebourne, England, last year 
and this, made the music headlines 
all over the world. The truth seems 
to be that like any healthy tree, 
which always has to die at its center 
in order to permit new growth at 
its outer edges, opera, or better the 
lyric theater, also has to die in order 
to be reborn periodically. 

This whole subject has been ad- 
mirably treated by Herbert Graf, 
stage director of the Metropolitan 
Opera Association, in his book 
Opera, and Its Future in America 
(W. W. Norton and Company, New 
York, 1941). But this book was pub- 
lished during the war, and there 


have been many interesting develop- 
ments since. Furthermore, in_ his 
natural interest in the aspects of 
staging, theater design, and the like, 
which have affected opera, Graf has 
not covered quite so completely some 
of the other facets of the problem. 
It is the purpose of this article to 
touch briefly on some of these in an 
effort to explain the apparent para- 
dox whereby people who profess to 
be fond of both music and theater 
do not like, or think they do not, 
the two media when they are joined 
in the form of music drama. There 
seems to be a theory that the two 
arts are in conflict, each detracting 
from the power and effect that the 
other would have if presented in its 
pure form. But is this necessarily so? 
Everything in our contemporary ex- 
perience with films and radio seems 
to argue in exactly the opposite 
direction. More and more frequent- 
ly, and it must be added increasingly 
skillfully, music is relied on to 
heighten the intensity and emotional 
impact of words read over the air 
or scenes acted or shown in motion 
pictures. One has only to recall the 
musical scores of such films as So 
Ends Our Night with music by Louis 
Gruenberg, the Soviet film, Alex- 
ander Nevsky with Prokofieff’s score, 
or the magic of Henry V with the 
(Continued on page 37) 
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HE San Francisco Opera Com- 

pany will celebrate its: twenty- 
fifth anniversary this fall. I can recall 
easily the events which led to the 
establishment of the company as I 
was a minor participant in some of 
them. Gaetano Merola (then For- 
tune Gallo’s first conductor) while 
vacationing in San Francisco saw his 
first West Coast football game and 
was more impressed by the acoustics 
of the Stanford University Stadium 
than he was by the exhibition on the 
field. The idea of open air opera so 
enthralled him that by the following 
spring he an_ organization, 
funds, and Metropolitan stars, in- 
cluding Martinelli and Rothier, set 
up for a two-weeks season. | was 
studying voice with Merola at the 
time and agreed to prepare the Col- 
lege of the Pacific a cappella choir 
for the chorus parts of Faust. The 
beauty of this performance under 
a full moon on a balmy spring eve- 
ning remains a delightful memory. 
But Mr. Merola learned that opera 
did not hold the same lure for the 
public that football did, and he lost 
the proverbial shirt. Nevertheless, he 
demonstrated his organizing ability 
and conducting skill so convincingly 
that when the War Memorial Opera 
House was completed and one of the 
finest auditoriums in the world 
awaited performances to justify it; 
Merola was appointed managing di- 
rector, and he has remained as head 
of the Opera Association. The an- 
nual season has expanded until the 
Association is now a Pacific Coast 
rather than a San Francisco organi- 
zation, with an increasing number 
of performances being given in other 
cities. 


Bay District 


CHARLES M. DENNIS 


Opera Plan 


How opera has been made available to a large group of 


school children is outlined by the director of music in the 


San Francisco public schools. 


Tickets are difficult to secure and 
few students can afford the regular 
season price scale The fact that in- 
terest in opera at the grass roots level 

as nonexistent disturbed those of- 

ficials of the Association who took 
the long view. The result of this 
was the formation of the San Fran- 
cisco Opera Guild, whose first con- 
cern is to insure the future of opera 
in their city. Their interest centered 
on the school children of the Bay 
region, with the result that several 
Guild performances each year are 
available at a $1.20 to $3 per ticket. 
These performances duplicate those 
given in the regular season by the 
same artists, and are purchased in 
their entirety from the Association. 
The Guild pays the loss from its 
treasury. Even with a completely 
sold-out house at student rates, a 
deficit of several thousand dollars is 
inevitable. 


Student Interest 


No sane school music administra- 
tor could fail to be enthusiastic over 
such an opportunity to stimulate 
student interest in an important 
field of music composition and pro- 
duction. Promotion is implicit but 
not basic in the methods used to pre- 
pare several thousand ticket buyers 
for the performances. The aim is to 
familiarize the students so thorough- 
ly with the story and music of the 
opera selected that the performers 
will realize that they are singing to 
a responsive, understanding audi- 
ence and consequently give their 
best. Also, those who cannot. attend 
the opera are not only made aware 
of one of their city’s great cultural 


forces, but become familiar with r 
delightful music and singing in its 
most impressive form. 

If the opera selected has been re- 
corded in its entirety, several sets fe 
are purchased and divided into 
units of two, three, or four records, 
given numbers, and packaged by the 
visual aids department. With each . 
unit is a mimeographed running tl 
narrative of the action, identified by b 
record numbers. This covers the en- y 
tire opera, but the section covered in 
each unit is bracketed and noted by 
its unit number. In this way stu- . 
dents listening to the music of any 


scene and learning the meaning of i 
the text and the accompanying action iy 
can know its relation to events which a 
have preceded or will follow that é 
scene. An exchange of one unit for 

another can be made at any time, : 
and as a result many students hear ; 
the entire recording, thereby becom- ji 


ing highly receptive to the live per- : 
formance. Others will have experi- P 


‘ tl 
enced enough of the music to appre- 
ciate the composer’s style, recognize b 
the leading motives, know the plot, 1 


and have a general idea of what the ; 
characters are saying. Until opera 5 


performances are sung in English, , 
this is about the best one can hope 
for. Even so, it is far beyond what : 
the average operagoer brings to a ” 
performance. 

The San Francisco schools are for- : 


tunate in owning and operating a 
radio station, KALW, which broad- bd 


casts educational programs on fre- 

quency modulation. For a month i 

preceding the Opera Guild perform- * 

ance the program director includes be 
in two of the periods (usually the 

(Continued on page 41) la 
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Students and Opera 


LILLA BELLE PITTS 


In her usual simple and direct manner, Miss Pitts tells 
how she realized upon her own childhood experiences with 


opera to achieve classroom interest. 


HIS piece is going to be more 

than a little on the autobio- 
graphical side. While it will not 
make the grade as a Romantic Con- 
fession, it certainly will fit into the 
category of True Stories. 

In my flapper days, which hap- 
pened to coincide with the advent 
of victrolas in homes and _ schools, 
there came into our household a 
book entitled, Grand Opera with the 
Victrola. On the face of it this may 
appear a trifling incident to use as 
an approach to the above subject. 
Nevertheless, this entirely fortuitous 
and seemingly negligible circum- 
stance of coming across, and claim- 
ing for my own, a book that was not 
intended for me in particular, is still 
exerting an influence in both my 
personal and my professional inter- 
ests and pursuits. 

Back there, in those restless days 
of early youth (Handel called this 
period his “wander years’’), between 
the covers of that book, a whole new 
world of music was opened to me to 
be explored to my heart’s content. 
The consequent discovery of opera 
gave direction to at least some of the 
“flapping” and “wandering” tenden- 
cies that seem to characterize an ado- 
lescent, irrespective of place, time, 
or talent. 

While playing and singing my 
heart out in the beautiful music 
which filled that book of streamlined 
operas, I lived a thousand lives, died 
as many deaths, and enacted as many 
roles—male or female. That I had 
never seen, and never expected to 
see, an opera was of no consequence. 

What really mattered, then and 
later, was that during those impres- 
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sionable years I made friends with a 
kind of music that not only touched 
my heart, but led me to compre- 
hend, though dimly, some of the 
just-rightness and grandeur of music 
that is timeless and ageless. And I 
still believe that it is these qualities 
that give an opera any claim whatso- 
ever to be called “grand.” 

But to get back to past history, all 
youth thinks deep thoughts and has 
its moments of intense seriousness 
and lofty aspirations. And _ these 
moods seek, and should have, ideal 
objectification of some kind. An an- 
swer to many of my own youthful 
emotional and idealistic needs was 
found in the deathless and dateless 
beauty that marks every form of mu- 
sic in its highest reaches. 


Opera to the Rescue 


Many, many years later the music 
of opera was, once again, to help me 
in time of storm and stress. It was 
one of those hours of need that 
come, all too often, in the lives of 
the majority of junior high school 
music teachers. On this occasion, my 
boys and girls were giving consider- 
able evidence that they were fed up 
with Annie Laurie, Juanita, Old Zip 
Coon, and the like. Even Home on 
the Range seemed to be losing its 
grip. In my efforts to find something 
that would be really soul-satisfying 
to my young folks, I turned my 
thoughts inward. What had been my 
youthful likes and aversions, loves 
and enthusiasms? 

It was no effort to recall the bore- 
dom felt with overdoses of the trite 
and too-familiar. Equally clear in my 


memory was the excitement of first 
acquaintance with “Home to Our 
Mountains” and “Ah, I Have Sighed 
to Rest Me,” from /1 Trovatore, the 
“Flower Song” and “Holy Angels” 
from Fatst—the list could go on and 
on. 

Despite the fact that I had heard 
it said, over and over again, by the 
best minds that the boys and girls of 
these modern times were different, 
I didn’t believe a word of it. So, 
down from a shelf of unused books 
came my worn copy of Grand Opera 
with the Victrola. 

Then and there a new day began 
in my career as a junior high school 
music teacher. Modern youngsters 
seemed as eager as ever I had been 
in the old days to sing, play, whistle, 
and listen to tunes from grand op- 
era. Never had any music been so 
popular. There they were, everyday, 
run-of-the-mill boys and girls taking 
to opera like ducks to water. They 
had not the slightest hesitancy about 
tackling it in performance. It never 
entered their heads that, in the opin- 
ion of many opera lovers, only great 
voices should have the pleasure of 
singing “Toreador,” ‘““Thy Home in 
Fair Provence,” “Celeste Aida,” and 
all the rest of their favorites. These 
boys and girls thought their own 
singing pretty great. An opinion that 
was based, I am sure, on the self- 
satisfaction that they were finding in 
singing songs that appealed to both 
their emotions and their imagina- 
tions, 

As a matter of course, the prob- 
lem of finding simplified and 
abridged arrangements of opera se- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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j his tion is Olds —for the finest intonation 
and unparalleled versatility. The Olds trombone is’ 
an instrument to please the most exacting technician 


inspire the most discriminating artist by its smooth 
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Words and 


MARION FARQUHAR 
As Told to 
LAWRENCE PERRY 


ORDS have a music all their 

own. As a part of a musical 
composition they must keep the pro- 
portions of speech as well as the 
accents. This is our problem when- 
ever we are dealing with the music 
of words or, as the musicians say, 
words and music. 

There are many who believe that 
setting a text to music must of a 
necessity be a compromise, and that 
is exactly why some operas fail. 
Either the composer has ignored the 
natural inflection of the word- 
phrases and/or the inherent accents 
and duration qf words or the singer 
has distorted the composer’s setting 
of them. 

The composer may say that he 
does not want the text to constrain 
his musical ideas, and the singer 
may in turn complain that the com- 
poser’s melodies are unsingable. But 
the solution of these problems is to 
take into account the words, the 
music, and the instruments at the 
start. 

A good text is a work of art. It 
has a music of its own; the sound 
of a word here, the repetition of a 
sound there, and perhaps the repe- 
tition of the same sound again and 
again. The patterns of rhyming are 
infinite. But each word has a mean- 
ing apart from its sound and a 
sound apart from its meaning. A 
word has a definite level in the in- 
flection of a phrase as well as a par- 
ticular inflection of its syllables. In 
regard to this there may be several 
choices in characteristic English 
speech, but one is restricted to a 
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Music in Opera 


musical choice. Whether or not a 
word is stressed makes a great deal 
of difference in the meaning of the 
total phrase. Some words and parts 
of phrases are essentially fast and 
some have variable pace. Words like 
little and England must not be pro- 
longed on either syllable. 

What matters is the way we hear 
the spoken word. Words are music. 
They make a definite appeal to the 
ear, and if we are to deal with words 
as music we must learn to listen to 
them as they sound. One never hears 
the word little spoken as a long 
word. It is never li-ttle or lit-tle. 
It is short and clipped. If this is 
the way we hear the word spoken, 
then this is the way we should hear 
it sung. If not, the meaning of the 
word will be lost and the drama of 
the phrase destroyed. It is the re- 
sponsibility of librettist, composer, 
and singer alike to see that the 
music of the word and the phrase 
is maintained and _ projected. 

What one cares to write about 
and people care to hear is a matter 
of taste, but how one says what he 
has to say is technique. The message 
of a Shakespeare sonnet can be and 


Some ideas on the relation of words 
and music are described in a con- 
versation with a noted authority 
who has produced many outstand- 
ing English translations of song 


and opera texts. 


has been said in many ways, but 
Shakespeare says his with music. His 
technique of expression is built on 
the many values of words and 
phrases—their sound, tune, propor- 
tion; their rhythm, duration, and 
pace. Things can be said directly 
and with telling effect, but if they 
are to be said with beauty, care must 
be used in the handling of the 
medium—and this is technique. 

Why then do composers continue 
to distort words? Why do so few 
modern composers write so that the 
voice sounds beautiful? Composers 
complain of the singers and the 
singers complain of the difficulty of 
the music. If the melodies are cor- 
rectly written, difficulties should be 
only a challenge to the skill of an 
artist. Queen of the Night is diffi- 
cult, but when sung by a skilled 
singer it is beautiful. Intervals may 
be larger or smaller than in speech, 
but a possible speech melody must 
be preserved in general or drama 
goes and the words will be neither 
heard nor intelligible. 

Given a good text, composers 
must set that melody of the words 
that is given them. They must know 
that a word like beautiful must 
always go down and that the first 
syllable must be accented and may 
be elongated. Once having written 
the melody for a phrase such as, Oh, 
beloved man, master of my life, a 
composer cannot substitute one for 
man since in Oh, beloved man the 
stress is on man, whereas in oh, be- 
loved one the stress is on beloved 

(Continued on page 43) 


Christmas C Carols 


Secondary, 


Price, 40 cents 


Christmas Carols 


for 


Secondary Schools 


A Collection of Twenty-one Traditional Carols Selected 
and Compiled by Arthur E. Ward and Doris Mooney. 


The editors, in arranging the voice parts of each number, en- 
deavored to keep in mind the capability of the average school 
chorus. Variety in arrangement has been obtained through the 
use of descant, solo parts, girls’ or boys’ voices used separately 
and other features which add to the interest in chorus singing. 
The accompaniments have been made simple. 


CONTENTS: 


Boar’s Head Carol, The (2-Part and 4-Part) 
16th Cent.—Traditional 
Bring a Torch, Jeannette, Isabella 


(Unison, 2-Part or 4-Part).............00 Old Provencal 
Chant Noel (Unison with Descant)..............00. French 
Christians, Awake (Unison and S.A.B.).... Wainwright 
Come, Shepherds Lowly (3-Part)..........:000000. Bohemian 
Deck the ) Old Welsh 
Down in Yon Forest (4-Part)..........:..c0ssesesssesses English 


First Nowell, The (4-Part with Descant) 
17th Cent. Traditional 
God Rest You Merry, Gentlemen 
(Unison with Descant).................0000. Old Provencal 
Holly and the Ivy, The (Unison with Descant) English 
In a Manger Gently Lay (Unison) 
15th Cent. Traditional 


In Dulci Jubilo (4-Part with Descant) 
14th Cent. German 


Jesus in Bethlehem Was Born 


(Unison: with: 17th Cent. 
Men, Both Near and Far 

CUpison: swith French 
O Wond’rous Tree of Glory 

(Boys Unison and 3-Part Girls).........00.. Praetorius 
Praise God From Whom All Blessings Flow 

Silent Night (4-Part with Flute Obbl.).............. Gruber 
Voices Heard We From The Sky (4-Part)........ French 
Wassail Song (Unison or 4-Part)...........0... Old English 
When I Was a Seeker (4-Part)............ Negro Spiritual 
Willie, With Your Drum, Come Here 

(3 Part with Fife and Drum ACcc.).........000 French 


Christmas -Tide 


A Medley of Christmas Carols Arranged for Chorus with Orchestra 
or Piano accompaniment or Orchestra alone. 
Compiled and arranged by Rosario Bourdon. 


Christmas -Cide 


4 Medley of Eleven Christmas Carols 


SATB — Bleven Vocal Score .30 
Orchestra —= $2250) Extra parts, each .20 

CONTENTS: 


Joy to the World 

Hark! The Herald Angels Sing 
The Angels and the Shepherds 
Silent Night 

The First Nowell 

Calm on the Listening Ear of Night 


Published by 


HAROLD FLAMMER, Inc=——= 


10 EAST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK 17 
1917—30th Anniversary—1947 


It Came Upon the Midnight Clear 
Nazareth 

Good King Wenceslas 

O Little Town of Behlehem 

Oh Come, All Ye Faithful 
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Youth Goes to the Opera 


WILLIAM HARTSHORN 


The director of music of the Los Angeles public school 


system reports upon the production of a festival in which 


opera was the principal theme. 


LSEWHERE in this issue is a 
story of activities on the East 
Coast through which young people 
in the schools are becoming ac- 
quainted with the music of grand 
opera, and we of the West have al- 
ready heard enthusiastic reports of 
the enormously successful Opera 
Sings that have been carried on by 
Miss Lilla Belle Pitts in cooperation 
with the Metropolitan Opera Guild. 
It is an interesting coincidence that 
simultaneously some of us on the 
West Coast have initiated activities 
of a somewhat similar nature. 
Each year the Los Angeles city 
schools give a Spring Music Festival 
in the Shrine Civic Auditorium, and 
since the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany will present at least two weeks 
of opera in- Los Angeles during the 
spring of 1948, the city schools 
planned their 1947 Spring Festival 
around the theme “Youth Goes to 
the Opera.” Approximately two 
thousand students participated in 
the Festival and all of the music 
performed was taken from grand 
opera. This Festival was in no sense 
contrived as a means of promoting 
the Metropolitan Opera Company as 
an institution or of advertising its 
future appearances in Los Angeles. 
'f such promotion has been an in- 
direct result, well and good, because 
it is certainly desirable for young 
people to be aware of and interested 
in the cultural activities of their 
own community, and it is part of the 
responsibility of music education to 
serve young people in this connec- 
tion. Of course, the major values of 
the Festival accrued through provid- 
ing an opportunity for large num- 
bers of students to become acquaint- 
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ed with some of the important ex- 


‘cerpts from grand opera and to pre- 


pare for their performance in a way 
that resulted in musical growth. 

In choosing the selections to be 
performed, every effort was made to 
adhere as closely as possible to the 
original form of the music. For ex- 
ample, the combined boys’ glee club 
which sang two excerpts from Faust 
naturally did ‘The Soldiers’s Cho- 
rus” in its original form, but Valen- 
tine’s aria was sung in unison, not 
only to perform Gounod’s music 
with the single melodic line he com- 
posed, but also in order that every 
boy might know the beautiful mel- 
ody of this aria instead of a har- 
monic part having less melodic in- 
terest. 

It goes without saying that the 
music of grand opera is rich in cho- 
ral material from which one can 
draw. The possibilities are almost 
endless. For this Festival “The Chil- 
dren’s Dance” from Howard Han- 
son’s Merry Mount, “The Spinning 


Chorus” from The Flying Dutch- 
man, the ballet music from Prince 
Igor, and “O Pastorelle Addio” from 
Andrea Chenier, by Giordano were 
among the especially interesting se- 
lections performed. 

As might be expected, the elemen- 
tary chorus of several hundred voices 
sang selections from Hansel and Gre- 
tel especially arranged for them by 
Max and Beatrice Krone, and a cho- 
rus which included a large number 
of Negro students sang selections 
from Porgy and Bess and “The Tor- 
sador Song” from Carmen. Instru- 
mental numbers were taken from 
the Gypsy Baron, Lohengrin, and 
Schwanda, the Bagpipe Player. As a 
finale, approximately fourteen hun- 
dred voices sang with orchestra ac- 
companiment “Hail Bright Abode,” 
the march and chorus from Tann- 
hauser. 

It has been inspiring to observe 
the interest of the young people in 
this music, and of course this is just 
a start —and a small one — toward 
using as a part of music education 
the rich musical treasures to be 
found in grand opera. It goes with- 
out saying that not all of the ma- 
terial of grand opera is well suited 
to the purposes of the music educa- 
tor. Desirable translations of word 
texts are essential and of course the 
material used must be worthy of 
study as music. 

Many composers have expressed 
deep musical feeling through the op- 
eratic form, and we who work in the 
field of music education may well 
consider the possibilities of translat- 
ing this operatic form back into ex- 
pressions of musical feeling on the 
part of your young students. 


| 


HIGH LIGHTS 


for a SuccedSSful New Season__ 


or C 


AMERICAN FOLK MUSIC for High School and other 
Choral Groups 
Collected and edited by George Pullen Jackson. Arranged by Charles Faulkner Bryan. 
Your singers will enjoy becoming acquainted with the songs that have expressed American 
mood and sentiment through the years. Your audience, too, will be delighted with selections 
from this new book, which will supply you with many an attractive feature for your most 


important programs. Indeed, here is a real collector’s item, made especially interesting by 
pecmmmasaratenennscesrns sense the program notes on each of the twenty-five songs and 
the illustrations by Lester M. Peterson. $1.25. 


By George Frederick McKay. The charm and individuality of for string 
a McKay’s scoring in this new folk song suite will supply a new 
2 incentive to your string players and provide you with a fresh and PORT ROYAL, 1861 


engaging specialty for your next concert. Played by the All- 
Northwest Orchestra under the direction of Louis G. Wersen at the recent Northwest Divisional Confer- 


ence in Seattle. Score, $1.00; parts each, 25¢. 
for plano teaching 
A an YOUNG AMERICA AT THE PIANO 
Exe By Raymond Burrows and Ella Mason Ahearn. Your students—and their parents, too— 
j will show greater interest in music study if you show them these new instruction books for 


children, prepared by two of America’s leading authorities in piano teaching. Attractive material 
for acquiring quick mastery of fundamental skills. For individual or class instruction. Books I, 


— II, III, each 75¢. 


for viotin teaching 
YOUNG AMERICA AT THE VIOLIN 


By Ernest E. Harris, Raymond Burrows and Ella Mason Ahearn. With these new instruction 
books, your young violin students are assured of material combining a musical approach with 
sound technical training. Intended for individual or class instruction, this new series and its 
companion, Young America at the Piano, includes an optional feature permitting the young 
violinist and the young pianist to practice and play together wherever feasible. Books I, 


II, Ill, each 75¢. 


for primary grades 
HAPPY SINGING 


Dykema, Pitcher, Stevens, Vandevere. Rote songs, reading songs, rhythms, folk tunes and 
dances—music for all occasions and every purpose, designed for teachers who desire, all in one 
book, the best educational material for the first four grades. Prepared as a special book in 
A Singing School and containing all of the features that have made these books today’s leading 
basic music series. $1.24—(Also forthcoming. Music in the Air, companion book for all grades 
with emphasis on grades five through eight). 


} Send for copies on approval 


M4 e h Headquarters for Modern Materials of Music Education 
e € lh C ak & 6. 285 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Broadway, Composers, and 
the Musical Theatre 


The case of the opera composer on Broadway is argued 


by the composer of works such as Street Scene, Knicker- 


bocker Holiday, and Johnny Johnson. 


KURT WEILL 


I T has been my opinion for a long 
time that the Broadway stage 
can become an important outlet for 
the American composer and might 
even become the birthplace of a gen- 
uine American ‘“‘musical theatre” or, 
if you wish, an American opera. 
That this theory has been widely 
accepted lately, is to me one of the 
most gratifying results of the success 
of Street Scene. I never could see 
any reason why the “educated” (not 
to say “serious”) composer should 
not be able to reach all available 
markets with his music, and I have 
always believed that opera should 
be a part of the living theatre of our 
time. Broadway is today one of the 
great theatre centers of the world. It 
has all the technical and intellec- 
tual equipment for a serious musical 
theatre. It has a wealth of singers 
who can act, excellent orchestras 
and conductors, music-minded direc- 
tors, choreographers, and designers. 
Above all, it has audiences as sen- 
sitive and receptive as any audiences 
in the world. Watching the audi- 
ences at Street Scene I noticed that, 
when the first vogue of sensational- 
ism was over, we started building an 
audience of our own, and there seem 


Note: This article is reprinted from The 
Composer’s News Record, May, 1947, by 
permission of the League of Composers, Inc. 
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to be enough people who like music 
and drama equally to support a 
musical play of operatic proportions 
like Street Scene (which, at the time 
of this writing, has played to more 
than 200,000 people). 

It is now up to us, the composers 
in America, to continue this move- 
ment which so far has expresssed 
itself only in isolated efforts. There 
is no doubt that a great number of 
composers in this country have not 
only the ambition but also the talent 
to work for the theatre, but, since 
we still have not created a real 
“market” and since we are just be- 
ginning to establish a form conven- 
tion for an American opera, it is 
natural that composers find it diffi- 
cult to get their theatrical projects 
started. I will try to answer a few 
questions I am asked frequently. 

How can we find a libretto? This, 
of course, has always been the big- 


‘artist. 


gest problem for the theatre com- 
poser, and I don’t think it is more 
of a problem today than formerly. 
The easiest solution is the one which 
worked so well with Mozart, Verdi, 
and many other composers: to find a 
play which is adaptabie to the kind 
of music you want io write. There is 
a wealth of material in English and 
American literature, from the Eliza- 
bethan theatre to O’Neill. The real 
problem is to find the right collab- 
orator, and there is no doubt that 
the art of libretto writing has been 
very much neglected in America. 
But there are a number of highly 
talented playrights who are vitally 
interested in the imaginative theatre 
and who would be willing to work 
with us if we succeed in developing 
the musical theatre into an impor- 
tant branch of the general theatre. 

How can we find a producer? I 
don’t think it is much more difficult 
to find a producer for a dramatic 
musical today than for any other 
play. Right now, at the end of the 
season 1946-47, we find on Broadway 
a definite trend away from the tra- 
ditional musical comedy toward a 
more integrated form of musical 
theatre, and the big successes of the 
season have been shows which are 
unorthodox in form and content. 
Most producers are very conscious of 
this development. There are also in- 
dications that, before long, we might 
have some form of institutional out- 
let for a new musical theatre. But 
again, the pressure has to come from 
us. Do we have to make concessions 
to Broadway? Personally, I don’t 
think we have to, for the audiciences 
are willing to accept any musical 
language so long as it is strong and 
convincing. On the other hand, I 
cannot see any harm in making such 
concessions. Certainly it would be 
much healthier for an American 
musical theatre to make certain con- 
cessions to Broadway showmanship 
than to cater to a traditional opera 
form which is European in concept 
and purpose. The important con- 
cessions to Broadway are of a prac- 
tical nature: limitation in the size 
of orchestra and chorus, and limita- 
tion in the size of leading singing 
parts. But in the history of the arts, 
such limitations have often brought 
very excellent results because they 
represent a challenge to the imagi- 
nation and the skill of the creative 
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Based on rhythm as the foundation for mu- 
sical development, Skornicka’s new INSTRU- 
MENTAL COURSE breaks with tradition by 
starting the pupil on quarter notes...rhythmic 
exercises and melodies that hold the begin- 
ner’s interest, encourage sight reading, and 
automatically develop good articulation, pre 
cision and phrasing. 


Directors are particularly enthused about this 


Complete series of individual 48-page instruction books-—8 pages of each for ensemble 


OTE to 4 new beginner's course 
at revolutionizes teaching methods! 


new approach to teaching, because in each 
method 8 strategically located pages have been 
coordinated for ensemble playing — students 
learn to play together right from the start! 


Examine this new course at your dealers today. 
If he cannot supply you, write direct. Each 
book (including the teacher’s manual) is priced 
at 90c. Complete listing appears below, to- 
gether with the names of individual authors, 


DRUMS, by Herman Meunier 


TEACHER'S MANUAL, containing preface, plan, complete teaching instructions, condensed scores 
of ensembles with rehearsal instructions. 


FLUTE, by Richard Koebner Bb CLARINET, by Robert Miller | ALTO CLARINET, by Robert Miller 
BASS CLARINET, by Robert Miller OBOE, by Richard Koebner BASSOON, 
by Edgar Sherman Eb ALTO SAX, by Robert Miller 8b TENOR SAX, by Robert Miller 
CORNET and TRUMPET, by Joseph Skornicka 
MELOPHONE, and Eb ALTO HORN, by Joseph Skornicka 
BARITONE, by Joseph Bergeim TUBA, BBb and Eb, by Joseph Bergeim 
TYMPANI, by Herman Meunier BY 


FRENCH HORN, by Robert Erdman 
TROMBONE, by E. Glant Baltz 


BOOSEY AND 


WAWKES, 


LYNBROOK, 


Boosey... HAWKES 


INSTRUMENTAL 
COURSE 


NEW YORK 
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The Arts 


gap between the individual, 
social, and cultural significance 
of the arts and their practical ed- 
ucational recognition is fantastic. 
The arts have always been of the 
utmost importance in abundant and 
civilized living. Hence, they should 
have a commensurate place in any 
scheme of general education which 
contemplates such a way of life. All 
sensible educators—and they are in 
the vast majority—are likely to agree, 
but in spite of many verbal bou- 
quets, they seem to do very little 
about it. 

Probably the main reason for this 
passivity is that they do not know 
what to do. Workers in the arts, 
who should have told them long 
since, have been content merely to 
grub along in their specialties, with- 
out developing any comprehensive 
and well-founded plan which would 
make sense to outsiders. They have 
offered no adequate proposal, no in- 
clusive and reasoned policy, no 
united front. As a result, the arts 
have been pushed into the holes and 
corners of the curriculum, or right 
over the line into the extracurricu- 
lum, although everybody admits 
that it is a pity! 

As a very humbly offered correc- 
tive, I propose to outline what seems 
to me a reasonable scheme for the 
arts in general education. Even if it 
fails to win assent it may help to 
focus discussion, which at least is 
something. It may seem bold, but 
that in itself is a recommendation. 
The arts cannot match in the edu- 
cational microcosm their immense 

Note: This article is reprinted from 
Teachers College Record, Vol. 46, No. 5, 


February 1945, by permission of the author 
and The Record, 
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A plea for effectual administration of the arts in education is pre- 


sented by an eminent authority in music education who is also pro- 


fessor of education at Teachers College, Columbia University. 


in American Education 


JAMES L. MURSELL 


significance in the social macrocosm 
without some very drastic rearrang- 
ing and rethinking. 

The starting point must be a fairly 
clear notion of what the arts are and 
what they are for—that is to say, an 
aesthetic. The word aesthetic has a 
rather unpleasant connotation be- 
cause of its association with Oscar 
Wilde and others of his ilk, but it 
is the word to use, just the same. 
Schiller and Kuelpe coined the 
phrase “aesthetic education,” and 
although it has never wormed its 
way into the bright lexicon of Amer- 
ican pedagese, it is exactly the idea 
to have in mind. An educational 
program in the arts that is to get 
anwhere can only be a translation 
into action of a doctrine concerning 
their nature and function. 

Summarily put, the arts are and 
always have been the instrumental- 
ities by which emotional values and 
meanings become explicit, objective, 
public, communicable. This is their 


distinguishing mark, which alone 
justifies their designation by a spe- 
cial word. A great intellectual dis- 
covery —a physical principle or a 
system of mathematics, let us say— 
may be conceived in intense emo- 
tion. Generations of learners may re- 
discover it with intense emotion, 
but that is irrelevant to the thing 
‘itself, for its function is intellectual, 
not affective. In and of itself it con- 
tains not one shred of emotional 
significance. A great work of art, 
however—a Divine Comedy, a Sistine 
ceiling, a Ninth Symphony—is an 
entirely different kind of cultural 
phenomenon. The creator’s feeling 
actually enters into and informs the 
design, so that the arrangement of 
lines and masses and rhythms and 
colors and tones actually captures 
and conveys that feeling. True, the 
distinction between works of art and 
those of intellect is not always clear 
cut. There are important elements 
common to both, and no classifica- 
tions of living phenomena can ever 
be watertight. All we ask is enough 
clarity to know what we mean when 
we use the word art. And, in a nut- 
shell, the arts are the vocabulary 
of the emotions. Such is their dif- 
ferentia. 

To deploy a full-scale defense and 
exposition of this view would take a 
long time, so let us turn at once to 
its chief educational implications. 

1. When the arts are pushed into 
a minor place in the curriculum, it 
is not the arts themselves that are 
being ignored. It is the emotional 
side of human life. The human 
spirit, it has been well said, has two 
wings, the intellect and the arts. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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THE OLD MAID AND THE THIEF Vocal score cs $3.50 


Opera material available on rental 
Prelude available on rental 


THE ISLAND GOD Opera material wnélliie on rental 


Interludes available on rental 


AMELIA GOES TO THE BALL 3.50 


Opera material available on rental 
Prelude available on rental 


SEBASTIAN Suite for Orchestra 


Material available on rental 


PIANO CONCERTO IN F MAJOR Complete material available on rental 


“POEMETTI” (Poems) 


Piano Album of Twelve Pieces 
for Students $1.00 


“FIFTY FAVORITE OPERATIC ARIAS” 


A handy booklet containing the original texts of familiar 
operatic arias edited with 


NEW ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS 
by 
SIGMUND SPAETH and JAMES KRUG 
Of particular interest to those music lovers who 


hear opera mainly through radio and recordings 
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Civic Opera in Readme. 


Pa. 


FRED CARDIN 


A member of the music education department in the 


Reading, Pa., public schools doubles as an opera director. 


He describes his experiences in developing “local’’ opera. 


T IS my firm belief that amateur 
community opera is not only 
worth while, but definitely desirable. 
The many amateur groups scattered 
throughout the country are making 
a definite contribution to the cause 
of opera music. Whether their ef- 
forts measure up to_ traditional 
standards is, at the moment, beside 
the point. From my experience, for- 
merly with the Robert Curtis Ogden 
Society of the Wanamaker store in 
Philadelphia and at present with the 
Reading Civic Opera Society, I know 
that such organizations can give a 
creditable account of themselves mu- 
sically. They can provide wholesome 
entertainment in this particular field 
of music and a cultural stimulus and 
integration to their community as 
well. 

I use the term “civic opera” ad- 
visedly in the title of this article, 
because it is the service to and for 
the community which lends import- 
ance to an amateur group. The local 
opera company may be a stepping 
stone for young and locally recog- 
nized talent as well as a laboratory 
for discovering and establishing un- 
recognized talent. Many former ac- 
tive members of the Reading Civic 
Opera Society are now professionally 
engaged in music. Three have just 
completed seasons ‘“‘on the boards”— 
one in the revival of The Chocolate 
Soldier, one with the Rosalinda 
company, and one (his second sea- 
son) with The Student Prince road 
company. 

A local society activated by defi- 
nite objectives provides a healthy 
outlet for those whose talent and tem- 
perament incline them toward such 
an organization. And with today’s 
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schools giving children excellent mu- 
sical experience, it requires little ef- 
fort to enlarge the local society. 
Once the group is established, the 
results of working together can be 
thrilling and gratifying. Of course 
there are some headaches, but they 
are outweighed by the fun which 
accrues. 

The Reading Civic Opera Society 
was organized in 1936, when a group 
of local enthusiasts invited me to 
join them in creating a permanent 
organization. The following objec- 
tives were decided upon: (1) to es- 
tablish purposes for the group; (2) 
to make a civic project out of it; 
(3) to make a sincere effort toward 
professional standards in all pro- 
ductions; and (4) to set a definite 
date for an annual production. The 
first offering was a double bill of 
H.M.S. Pinafore and Trial by Jury. 
To the newly organized amateur 
group I seriously recommend Gilbert 
and Sullivan operas. They are sure 
fire with the public and there are no 
better vehicles for training amateurs. 
At first they may appear trite and 
antiquated, but careful study will 
reveal their sound musical and dra- 
matic craftsmanship. And they are 
superb theater. 


Emphasis Upon Light Opera 


In eleven years of existence the 
Society has presented twenty-five 
standard productions of works by 
Friml, Herbert, Strauss, Kalman, 
DeKoven, Romberg, Youmans, Lu- 
ders, and Gilbert and Sullivan. Seven 
of the above were G. and S. operas. 
There have been many concerts of 
excerpts, including a concert version, 


in English, of Pagliacci, as well as a 
short two-act operetta of my own. 
From the above it will be obvious 
that the emphasis has been upon 
light opera. This is because of the 
scarcity of capable local leads, the 
language of the texts (we are seri- 
ously considering opera in English), 
and the amateur chorus, in contrast 
to the professional chorus, demands 
more activity than is usually found 
in grand opera. Our Society has not 
confined itself to one production a 
year nor have the productions been 
limited to single performances. 

Personnel has grown along with 
patronage. The original group num- 
bered thirty-six in all; our present 
Yearbook lists eighty-six active mem- 
bers, including sixteen ballerinas, 
thanks to a civic-minded dance stu- 
dio director. The Associate List num- 
bers forty and the orchestra, recruit- 
ed from the local symphony, has a 
standing engagement for all of our 
productions. 

The Society, now legally incorpo- 
rated under its present name, con- 
ducts its business through the musi- 
cal director, a board of directors and 
fifteen standing committees. Eighty- 
five per cent of all tickets sold are 
disposed of by Society members. 

The Society has established an 
Jolanthe Award for each produc- 
tion, to be presented to the indi- 
vidual doing the most outstanding 
work. The award consists of a tro- 
phy, similar to the Hollywood Oscar, 
and a life membership. In the pres- 
ent by-laws is to be found this state- 
ment of purpose: “To promote the 
knowledge and appreciation of oper- 
atic music, including light opera and 

(Continued on page 51) 
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The Arranger’s Job in 


Musical Show Production 


TED ROYAL 


The problems and responsibilities of the arranger in pro- 
ducing a Broadway musical show are described by one of 
the theater’s top-flight arrangers. 


HE title “arranger,” as applied 

to a musician, is usually a mis- 
nomer. Webster defines “arrange” as 
“to put in order, to adjust, to clas- 
sify.” But just how many musical 
arrangers do this? Not very many, 
because they do not have the oppor- 
tunity. 

At the present time, with music a 
highly commercialized commodity, 
the musical sequences and_ their 
sound qualities are the results of 
planning by four or five separate de- 
partments. The departments collec: 
tively are usually known as the pro- 
duction staff. 

In radio, the production staff as a 
rule is made up of a representative 
of the company whose product is 
to be sold, a representative of the 
station or chain over which the pro- 
gram is to be broadcast, two or three 
representatives of the advertising 
company which handles the account, 
the star or stars of the show, and the 
orchestra conductor. 

In musical comedies, or plays with 
music, the production staff is com- 
prised of the author of the story or 
play, the composer or composers of 
the music and lyrics, the costume de- 
signer, the designer of the scenery, 
the director who handles the staging, 
the dance director if there are dances 
to be planned, the stage manager 
(who is responsible for the moving 
of scenery, property, and light cues, 
and usually is a coach for those who 
have lines to say), and the orchestra 
conductor. 

All productions of the two kinds 
outlined above are presided over by 
the producer, who is in reality a co- 
ordinator. He must have a_ basic 
knowledge of all departments and 
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understand their problems. He must 
know how to raise the money which 
is necessary, and how to apportion it 
so that each department receives its 
proper budget. He must know mar- 
ket prices and how to buy, for the 
cost of materials to make costumes 
and stage sets and light them prop- 
erly is a very big item on his budget. 

Up to this point I have not men- 
tioned arranger or orchestrator as a 
member of the production staff be- 
cause thus far they have not been 
considered as a part of production. 
More and more, however, the im- 
portance of the orchestrator is be- 
coming apparent, and it seems likely 
that some time in the not too distant 
future, he will be asked to sit in on 
production meetings. 


The Usual Procedure 


Even though most conductors un- 
derstand the mechanics of orchestra- 
tion, when a show is in rehearsal the 
conductor has little or no time in 
which to do any. His time is taken 
up with coaching singers and memo- 
rizing lines, light cues, and curtain 
cues. He also has the important task 
of selecting the orchestra. 

An outline of the general proce- 
dure which is followed when a show 
is being produced will make it eas- 
ier to evaluate the importance of 
the orchestrator in his relation to 
the finished product. 

First there must be a story, or a 


plot thread, which is usually called ° 


the “book.” Then the musical score 
must be written. In a musical com- 
edy the musical numbers, placed as 
a form of relief from the story at 
certain pre-selected points, must 


heighten the entertainment value 
without damage to the plot. Next 
the writers must find a_ producer 
who thinks enough of the story and 
music to provide financial backing. 
The producer will get someone to 
do the scenic designs, also someone 
to design costumes, a stage director, 
a dance director, an orchestra con- 
ductor, a stage manager, a stage 
crew, and, if amplification of sound 
is required, a good sound technician, 
an orchestrator, and a casting direc- 
tor. Then the show is cast, and the 
people are picked for the vocal cho- 
rus and the dancing chorus. 

Next, a theater must be found to 
house the show, and as soon as a 
satisfactory one is leased, rehearsals 
may get under way. 

At a production meeting of the 
heads of all departments the story 
and music are talked over in detail 
so that each department knows ex- 
actly what is expected of it. Then 
the rehearsals really start. 

The stage director meets with all 
of the principals, that is those who 
have lines or songs to perform, and 
each one is given a copy of the 
script. 

The dance director starts working 
with the dancers, teaching them the 
dances which have been routined to 
previously specified numbers. 

The orchestra conductor teaches 
the vocal arrangements to the choral 
group, at the same time coaching 
those principals who have solos to 
sing. 

Now the show is really getting un- 
der way, and just as soon as the 
vocal keys are set and the solos are 
routined the orchestrator is called. 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Factors that may influence widespread growth of opera in this country 
are described by the director of the Peabody Opera Company, Balti- 


more, Maryland. 


What's Wrong With Opera? 


HAT’S wrong with opera? 

Plenty in the U.S. A.; little in 
Europe. Europe is starving, but her 
musicai theaters are packed to the 
roof every night of the year. Over 
there bread and opera have been 
almost equally staffs of life since Ro- 
man times. 

Yet where Britannia rules, music 
in general and opera in particular 
is an imported luxury. The English 
musicologist, Edward Dent, confesses 
that ‘“‘to the Italian, music is a means 
of self-expression, while to the Eng- 
lishman music is a thing apart. Eng- 
lish poets could never adopt the idea 
of a normal man expressing himself 
in song.” 

Since the typical Anglo-Saxon (in- 
cluding the poet) is a model of nor- 
malcy, and since the U.S. A., men- 
tally and culturally, still has an Eng- 
lish bias, opera has little chance of 
becoming vital with us. On_ the 
other hand, is not half of our popu- 
lation of “foreign,” that is, non-Eng- 
lish extraction? The Gardners have 
blended with the Gallantini’s, the 
Smythes with the Schmidts, the Mor- 
gans with the Moskowitzes. So 
America is, after all, not so English 
as she pretends to be. And does not 
opera daily push forward its beach 
heads from the Island of Manhattan 
to Manhattan, Kansas, and from San 
Francisco, Cal. to Denver, Col.? 

So what is really wrong with opera 
in America? Nothing is wrong with 
the consumer. To him, these beach 
heads are just trickles in the im- 
mense desert, which give too little 
relief to the popular thirst for the 
musical theater. But much is wrong 
with the system of producing opera. 
Let’s examine a few of its basic 
points. 
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ERNEST LERT 


1. In Europe the theater, musical 
and otherwise, ranks with schools, 
hospitals, the post office, the rail- 
roads, and so on as a public necessity 
and therefore is maintained by the 
governments of the cities or the 
the states, be it in democratic Swit- 
zerland or in totalitarian Russia. The 
theater over there is an institution 
of, by, and for the people. 

Our American system of free en- 
terprise lists the theater, including 
opera, under show business. This 
means: produce smash hits and long 
runs, or else. Usually it is “or else,” 
namely, no production. Opera sim- 
ply does not pay, because the coun- 
try is conditioned by the Metropoli- 
tan complex. 


Diamond Horseshoe 


Free enterprise lives on advertis- 
ing. The biggest advertisers, the 
steel barons, the Wall street princes, 
and the department store heads of 
some sixty years ago exploited the 
then new Metropolitan Opera House 
as the show place where the tycoons, 
between the formal dinner and the- 
ater party and the informal night 
club, displayed their importance 
and their ladies in the glamorous 
Diamond Horseshoe. 

These big advertisers commanded, 
and still command, almost unlim- 
ited publicity in press and radio, 
and through a nation-wide guild 
dedicated to propaganda for the 
Met exclusively. Those who are in 
hot pursuit of culture spend Satur- 
day afternoons beside the radio, pre- 
tending to be enchanted by the 
often overly sweet foreign singing 
which is wafted to them between in- 
termissions during which the dollars 


of the listening-in audiences are 
solicited. 

The listener in Zenith who sends 
in his dollar feels like a sponsor of 
great art (the greater, the less he 
understands it), and decides that 
only the Met is good enough for him, 

Since the smart sets of Manhattan 
and Zenith regard only imported 
talent as important; since the ad- 
vertisers can afford the most expen- 
sive singers (who are not always 
identical with the best artists), the 
system of the Met is based on the 
international so-called “star.” These 
stars, of course, sing only in their 
own language; hence no important 
opera can be sung in English. These 
stars are used to their European 
productions—which forces the Met 
to copy the productions its board 
members and boxholders saw in 
Paris, Milan, or Vienna. This fur- 
ther means that its patrons do not 
go to enjoy Mozart’s Don Giovanni, 
but to make an appearance at 
d’Andrade’s or star-successor’s 
Don. Do you think I exaggerate? 
Then look at your phonograph 
records. The name of the perform- 
ing star appears on the disk in cap- 
ital letters. The name of the com- 
poser, Mozart, shrunk to the small- 
est available type, is tucked away 
in a parenthesis. 

As Manhattan goes, so goes the 
country. Hence the good Babbitts of 
Zenith buy only the star, not Mozart. 

This propaganda-bred mentality 
gives to the Met and a few syndicat- 
ed agents who sell Met artists a 
virtual monoply on which the five 
or six of her satellite companies cash 
in. They hire the Met stars of all 
vocal colors and serve them (just 

(Continued on page 44) 
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My Lady Nevell's Book 


An illuminating discussion of a werk that has served as a 


milestone in keyboard literature is presented by the direc- 


tor of music in the Dover, Delaware, public schools. 


EMMET EARL BLIND 


OHN Baldwin, a notable scribe 

of Windsor, finished copying My 
Lady Nevell’s Book on September 
11, 1591, in the thirty-third year of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. He 
laid down his pen with a pious 
ejaculation, “Laudit Deus!”, and a 
big sigh of relief. It is undoubtedly 
one of the greatest masterpieces of 
calligraphy in existence. This task 
of copying nearly four hundred 
pages of music without a slip of the 
pen was a gigantic undertaking. 
Each diamond-headed note, at least 
twice as large as modern print, was 
in exactly the right place. The notes 
were so closely packed together in 
the case of a run that a mere thread 
of white separated one from an- 
other, and yet each note was very 
distinct. Baldwin may well have 
been proud of his handiwork, for 
each page was as clear as print. My 
Lady Nevell’s Book, anthology of 
William Byrd, is marred in only a 
few places by additions in an ob- 
viously later hand. Baldwin was a 
lay clerk at St. George’s Chapel 
Choir. He was a composer and some- 
thing of a scholar. Manuscripts of 
his own composition, and writings 
of his views about contemporary 
musicians have been found. As a 
copyist he is in a class by himself. It 
is partly because of the workman- 
ship of John Baldwin that My Lady 
Nevell’s. Book enjoys a_ prestige 
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which no other manuscript book 
can approach. 

William Byrd, England’s greatest 
composer, wrote this volume for the 
exquisite Lady Nevell, probably a 
student of his. An existing portrait 
of Lady Nevell shows her holding, 
unmistakably, this virginal book in 
her hand and resting it on the arm 
of a chair. 

All erudite composers had their 
own virginal books, and all the great 
music houses were supplied with 
them, but the Nevell version is the 
only surviving example of a first-rate 
composer’s book. In every respect 
the Nevell version is superior to all 
other existing manuscripts. In this 
virginal book the true text of key- 
board genius may be found. Only 
genius such as Byrd possessed could 
create spirited music expressive of 
the times. This manuscript contains 
42 compositions, 17 hitherto un- 
published, 7 in the Nevell book 
only, and all of a superior quality. 
Seventeen are also found in the Fitz- 
william Virginal Book. 

My Lady Nevell’s Book contains 


tracts on music and divers other 
subjects. It is an oblong folio vol- 
ume, beautifully bound in green 
and red morocco, lettered in gold, 
and lined with blue watered silk. A 
family coat of arms is depicted on 
one of the fly leaves. 

From a psychological standpoint 
this book is one of the most interest- 
ing in musical history. While clavier 
and vocal music were “dragging in 
the wake” on the continent, key- 
board music in England, in a har- 
monious union of audacity and 
naivete, acquired an individuality 
and technique of its own which 
place it on a very high level as a 
factor in evolution. As a land-mark 
in the development of keyboard mu- 
sic, this manuscript, unpublished for 
335 years, is comparable to the 
“Well-Tempered Clavichord” of. 
Bach or the piano sonatas of Bee- 
thoven. 

My Lady Nevell’s Ground and the 
Voluntary, both of an ecclesiastical 
nature, display an ease and freedom 
of counterpoint which anticipate 
Bach. They are splendid specimens 
of Byrd’s art and they represent 
Byrd at the peak of his accomplish- 
ment. 

The Fifth Pavanne and the Fifth 
Galliard, both in the key of C-minor, 
are superior works, the finished pro- 
totype of the kind of composition 
which was to come into favor in the 
seventeenth century as “lachrymae” 
(tears). From the fourteenth century 
on examples of this type of music 
can be found. Lamentations on the 
death of illustrious personages 
were not uncommon. Byrd and sev- 
eral of his younger contemporaries 
(for example John Dowland, Giles 
Farnaby, Thomas Morley, Melchior 
Schildt, and Girolamo Frescobaldi) 
composed vocal or vocal-instrumen- 
tal music of this kind. 

Notice the resemblance of Fresco- 
baldi’s theme to that of Byrd’s in 
the following example: 


Frescobalas Bird 


This theme from Frescobaldi’s 
Capriccio Pastorale per Organo, is 
almost a duplicate of Byrd’s. The 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Piano Sight Reading 


IRWIN FREUNDLICH 


A member of the piano faculty of the Juilliard School of 


Music offers practical suggestions to students and teachers 


concerning improvement in sight reading. 


O watch accomplished student 

pianists sit down at the key- 
board (students who can handle 
with ease the Rachmaninoff Rhap- 
sody on a Theme of Paganini, or 
some of the more brilliant Chopin 
etudes) and fumble their way 
through a simple Bach prelude or 
an Adagio from a Haydn sonata a 
prima vista is a never-ending source 
of amazement to me. The gap be- 
tween the practised result and the 
halting attempt to translate an un- 
familiar page of piano music into 
fluent, coherent sound at first sight 
is usually out of all proportion to 
the talent and technical equipment 
of the student. Present-day emphasis 
on memorizing a relatively small 
though representative segment of 
the piano repertoire for concert 
purposes has resulted in a kind of 
atrophy of this once generally ac- 
cepted part of a musician’s equip- 
ment. So much so, that the ability 
to read at sight is often considered 
to be either innate or totally lack- 
ing, and not much to be done about 
at, 

My own contention is that a stu- 
dent who can coordinate his facul- 
ties well enough to play the piano 
fluently and convincingly can also 
be expected to master or, at the very 
least, appreciably to improve his 
capacity to meet the problems that 
arise in playing at sight on the 
piano. The conviction that a teacher 
can help a student accomplish these 
ends is not universally shared. I re- 
call one of my colleagues whose 
sincerity and skill as musician and 
teacher I admire extravagantly ex- 
pressing downright incredulity at 
my assertion that piano sight read- 
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ing can be taught. At the same time 
he was perfectly willing to concede 
the generally inadequate sight read- 
ing ability of our professional piano 
students. But if this lack is so de- 
plorable let us, the teachers, do 
something about it, or else hold our 
peace! 

It was on the basis of my con- 
viction that we, the teachers, could 
“do something about it” that I ap- 
proached George Wedge, then Direc- 
tor of the Juilliard Summer School, 
in 1943 and asked him to let me 
initiate classes in piano sight read- 
ing at the Summer School with no 
preconceptions concerning how I 
could be helpful to the students. He 
readily assented. Since then, classes 
in sight reading have been part of 
the Summer School curriculum and 
have been carried over into the cur- 
riculum for the academic year. 


Extensive Reading 


My procedure was a simple one. 
To begin with, I took a sampling 
of the works each student was study- 
ing. On the basis of his present stage 
of pianistic development I asked 
him to bring in solo piano literature 
of about the same difficulty and in 
the same styles as the pieces he was 
“working out.” My contention was, 
and still is, uhat if a student is study- 
ing a French Suite by Bach he 
should, as part of his training, be 
asked (and be able) to read through 
the remaining five French Suites. 
And the same for the Chopin noc- 
turnes, Mozart sonatas, Brahms in- 
termezzi, Shostakovich _ preludes, 
Prokofieff vision fugitives, Bartok 
bagatelles, and so on. Immediately, 


the ability to read well assumed a 
function closely related to the stu- 
dent’s pianistic interests. It was the 
key to wider comprehension of the 
literature for his instrument, a 
means of broadening his musical 
horizons. Each student dealt with 
material in which he was specially 
interested and on a level adapted to 
his stage of development. 

The student’s initial attempt to 
read some well-defined section of a 
piece took place without help or 
previous comment on my part. My 
own point of departure, as teacher, 
was to try to decide where and why 
the attempted sight playing had 
been faulty and what he, the stu- 
dent, could, do about it. The other 
six or eight students in the class 
were also encouraged to take part 
in constructive criticism. By this 
device not only the student at the 
instrument was learning, but also 
the teacher and the other students 
as well were constantly participating 
in the problem at hand. And the 
end result, at my own insistence, 
had to be some constructive com- 
ment on my part, specific in nature, 
yet based on some general principle 
from which all could profit. I then 
asked each student to spend at least 
a half hour daily reading by himself; 
concentrating especially those 
corrective measures I had prescribed 
for him in class. 

My preoccupation with concrete 
guides for improving sight reading 
skill was a reaction from student 
days when classes in this area con- 
sisted in simply reading ensemble 
literature in the hope that, if you 
read enough of it, you would be 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Speaking of OUTSTANDING ...... 
"THERE'S NO MORE OUTSTANDING WORK FOR YOUNG BANDS THAN 


HAROLD BENNETT'S 


BENNETT BAND BOOK No. 


a time-tested collection that bands of note have used at some period 


HERE ARE THE CONTENTS: 


BOOKS ARE PUBLISHED FOR: 

Conductor Bass Clarinet Tenor Saxophone Third Trombone, Bass Clef 
Solo Cornet Piccolo in Db Baritone Saxophone Third Trombone, Treble Clef 
First Cornet Flute in C First and Second Eb Altos Baritone, Bass Clef 
Second and Third Cornets Oboe Third and Fourth Eb Altos Baritone, Treble Clef 
Solo or First Bb Clarinet Bassoon First and S d Tromb Basses 
Second and Third Bb Clarinets Soprano Saxophone Bass Clef Drums 
Eb Clarinet First Alto Saxophone First and S$ d Tromb Bell-Lyra 


Alto Clarinet Second 


Alto Saxophone Treble Clef 


Price, Each Band Book, 35¢; Conductor's Book, 60¢ 


HAROLD BENNETT BAND BOOKS ARE ALSO PUBLISHED IN VOLUMES 2-3-4 


(all volumes contain the easy grade music) 


——— BAND 


NEW 


FILLMORE 


BAND 


MEN OF 
WISCONSIN 
March by Ted Mesang 


a swell new six-eight march that is 
easy and big-sounding. Mesang writes 
them the way you like ‘em. 


Price, Full Band 1.00 


MUSIC 


BAND ———— 


BUSINESS IN Bb 


By James E. Handion 


Modern rhythms in abundance—plenty doing for 
It is not difficult, or rather no 
more difficult than “CHARLOTTE HARBOR 


all instruments. 


STOMP" also written by J. E. Handlon. 


Price, Full Band (Octavo Size) 2.00 
Symphonic Band ............ 3.50 
Extra Parts, Each............ .20 


Write for a sample part of any of the above 


BANDJIVE 
By H. W. Rusch 
very modern in construction and one 
an audience will go for in a big way. 
A great little number for concert and 
on the field—published in March Size. 
Price, Full Band 1.00 


TWENTY MELODIC STUDIES is a new work for Trombone, Baritone and Bassoon 


By CORWIN H. TAYLOR 
(Peabody Conservatory of Music) 


Formerly Chief Musician, United States Coast Guard—Member, Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra—Faculty, 
College of Music of Cincinnati. This book is essential to the ambitious player. 


"A MELODIC APPROACH TO MUSICIANSHIP" 
Get Your First Edition Copy Now — Price, 1.50 


NEW 


CORNET (Trumpet) 


with Piano Accompaniment 


entitled 


THREE BROTHERS 


By Dick Feasei 


A Medium Grade Triple-Tongue Trio 


Price, Trio and Piano.......... 


TRIO 


1.25 


STREET 


NEW 


XYLOPHONE (Marimbai) SOLO 


with Piano Accompaniment 


entitled 


CARNIVAL OF VENICE 


Arr. by John J. Heney 


Be MUSIC HOUSE 
528 ELM 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


A Good Solo For Good Xylophonists 
Price, Solo and Piano... 1.25 
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The Process of Music Engraving 


HAROLD WINKLER 


Mr. Winkler, of the firm of Boosey and Hawkes, describes 


the work of the music engraver and its relation to the 


publisher and the music-buying public. 


OMETIMES when I sit behind 
my littered desk and read the 
morning’s mail which daily brings 
a great assortment of requests, I 
wonder what has prompted them. 
After ten years, I can only come to 
the conclusion that the buyers of 
our product do not have the slightest 
idea of the various processes which 
must be completed before paper be- 
comes a band copy or a choral piece. 
Each year the music publishing 
industry as a body spends countless 
thousands of dollars in a certain 
type of promotional activity which 
has as its sole purpose to gain a first- 
hand knowledge of the problems 
which confront the music educator. 
Music publishers go to conferences, 
conventions, clinics and all sorts of 
activities to talk to music consumers. 
Yet no one in our industry, nor any 
national medium has made any ef- 
fort to see to it that music educa- 
tors know a little more about the 
product they buy and thus gain a 
better understanding of the prob- 
lems involved in providing this 
product. 

Obviously a band copy is much 
more than a printed piece of paper. 
Let us follow the course of a com- 
position which has come through 
all the tryouts and contractual de- 
tails and is now ready to be pub- 
lished. 

Despite most of the substitutes 
which have been brought forth and 
with which we shall deal later, al- 
most 85 per cent of all music pub- 
lished today is engraved. 

The art of engraving is a modern 
paradox in that it has defied the 
machine age and modern progress 
and is done in basically the same 
Way as it was in the time of Bach, 
Palestrina, and others of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. It 
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is a hand process which for some 
reason has not attracted many new- 
comers, and in the future we are 
likely to see an acute shortage of 
skilled music engravers. 

After the manuscript arrives at 
the engraver’s it is first “layed out.” 
The man in charge of this must de- 
cide such questions as how many 
lines to a page, how many notes to 
the bar, where will the turns come, 
how many pages will the finished 
product be and others. Let’s take 
them one by one and see how im- 
portant they are. 

It is no accident that each page 
of music ends with a complete bar 
and that each complete composition 
ends at the bottom of the last page. 
This necessitates hours and hours of 
tedious measurements and its import 
is obvious to all. 

The number of pages is probably 
not important as far as you are out- 
wardly concerned but to the pub- 


A music engraver at work punching symbols on plate 


lisher this is a great problem. Print- 
ing is done in forms which are a 
specified number of pages; for exam- 
ple a three-page number must utilize 
four pages of paper. This means ex- 
tra cost to you if the engraver does 
not lay his work out properly. 
The question of proper turns, and 
the breaking of a line into the 
proper number of bars will be 
brought to the fore whenever you 
have to turn a page in the mid- 
dle of a solo passage or when both 
hands are required to finger the 
notes of the last bar of the page 
prior to the turn. 
After the piece is properly laid 
out, the actual work of engraving 
gets under way. The plate on which 
the work is done is a combination of 
lead and zinc basically and is quite 
soft. It usually is set upon a cement, 
slab in front of the workman. The 
required number of staffs is literally, 
(Continued on page 51) 
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| longer life. One trial will prove 
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On Broader Music Education 


ALEX H. ZIMMERMAN 


The newly appointed director of music in the San Diego, 


California, public schools pleads for more music teachers 


who are interested in general music education. 


OR if the trumpet give an un- 
certain sound, who shall prepare 

himself for battle?” an apostle quer- 
ies in the Bible. It seems to me that 
a new era for music education was 
ushered in with the atomic age, and 
we, as music educators, should pause 
long enough to interpret and evalu- 
ate the call of the trumpet and gird 
ourselves for the great challenge that 
lies ahead. We must be prepared to 
contribute our humble part to the 
great task confronting all education: 
to prepare the coming generation for 
peaceful, happy, and efficient living. 

One of the most potent factors in 
counteracting the destructive forces 
that science has perfected during the 
past few years is the contribution of 
music and the other arts to the in- 
tegrated personalities of our peoples. 
Hence the arts must receive added 
emphasis in our schools. In addition 
to its former character building and 
leisure time status, music now as- 
sumes a very important role in the 
development of world citizenship. 

Let us make sure that the trumpet 
call is not “uncertain” to our co- 
horts. Let us take the long view of 
our part in shaping the future, and 
advance militantly and with confi- 
dence to the fulfillment of our ob- 
jectives. 

First of all, we must realize our 
place in the total educational 
scheme. Too long have many of us 
revolved in the little world of our 
own subject. The fact that other sub- 
jects have contributions to make to 
the personalities of our charges has 
still not occurred to some of us. 
There are still too many music 
teachers who think that all other 
school affairs should make way for 
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music. Ours is just one (true, a very 
vital one) of the factors involved in 
the fully rounded personality. 
Further, within our own ranks we 
move in a sphere that is too narrow. 
We become so engrossed in the 
limited thing we are doing that we 
lose the over-all view of the power 
of music. We still have too many 
teachers who are concerned only 
with the perfection of the required 
contest number for the current year. 
One of my colleagues used to say, 
“If you want to know what the re- 
quired contest number for the year 
is, just ask the janitor in the average 
high school. He may not be able to 
call it by name, but he will whistle 
or hum all of the themes for you. 
The chances are it’s the only piece 
he’s heard the band practice all 
year.” What an indictment of music 
education! How underprivileged 
some of our pupils really are! 


Larger Aspects 


This limited view has even made 
a breach in our profession. We still 
have “instrumental” teachers and 
“vocal” teachers. Isn’t it about time 
we became music teachers? Unfortu- 
nately, this division in our ranks has 
even been reflected by the public at 
large. I shall never forget the little 
foreign lady—a graduate of a foreign 
university—who came into the prin- 
cipal’s office in one of the greatest 
high schools in this country quite 
concerned about her very talented 
son who for three years had occupied 
the first chair in one of the sections 
of the school’s nationally famous 
band. In broken English she said, 
“I want you to remove my boy from 


the band. He has been in the band 
three years. Now I want him to have 
some music.” Yes, unfortunately we 
still have administrators, teachers, 
and patrons who differentiate be- 
tween band and music! 

Secondly, then, we must be united 
as a profession. Gone are the days of 
instrumental teachers and_ vocal 
teachers. Now is the day of the 
music teacher. 

Having recognized our place in 
the total educational picture and our 
need for a united professional front, 
let us scrutinize our professional ef- 
forts. 

First of all, it seems to me, we 
must make our music program touch 
the lives of more people. Why should 
there not be a general music course? 
Music education, like athletics, has 
been forced to neglect the funda- 
mental objective of music in our 
public education system because of 
the constant ‘“‘show’” demand and the 
necessity of preparing a winning or- 
ganization for the contest. 

More and more we have limited 
our music to the select few and justi- 
fied its existence as a means of glori- 
fying our local town. When will we 
realize that the day of going forth 
with a shield emblazoned with the 
design of our fair city is a carry-over 
from medieval times? 

We have found school administra- 
tors and school boards forced to pro- 
vide daily schedule time and costly 
equipment to be used by a relatively 
small group of pupils, while other 
students — sometimes because their 
parents lack sufficient money to pro- 
vide them with a costly instrument 
—are forced to stand on the outside 

(Continued on page 60) 
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IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS FOR 


Edited by HUGO FREY 


Ideal for Schools, Homes, libraries and Camps! 


Outstanding favorites everywhere . . . because these books contain the best copyrights from the 
catalogs of Robbins, Feist and Miller . . . bound in colorful ‘‘Duro-Style” covers for lasting use... 
published in handy compact editions . . . proven successes with every singing group... many 
songs are arranged for four-part male and mixed voices as well as for piano and voice. 


ALL- AMERICAN SONG BOOK 


155 Songs—No other book contains such an abundance of America's 
most popular copyrights. Compiled by Joseph E. Maddy and W. Otto 
Miessner, it includes Moonlight And Roses, When | Grow Too Old To 
Dream, Marching Along Together, Anchors Aweigh, etc. 


Geoffrey O’Hara GOLDEN TREASURY SONG BOOK 


154 Songs—An unusual book with special sections devoted to ‘Barber 
Shop Harmony” arrangements and responsive readings. Includes Give . 
A Man A Horse He Can Ride, Whispering, Charmaine, Peggy O'Neil | 
and other favorites. | 


AMERICA SINGS 


188 Songs—A national favorite that has sold over one million copies, 
Includes patriotic songs, hymns, folk tunes, spirituals and many copy- 
righted standard successes including I’m Always Chasing Rainbows, 
Pagan Love Song, When The Moon Comes Over The Mountain, 
Singin’ In The Rain, etc. 


Kate Smith’s HYMNS FOR THE HOME 


114 Hymns—A remarkable collection of the world’s most famous 
hymns, of every faith and religious group of the western world. In- 
cludes copyrighted favorites such as The .Old Rugged Cross, In The 
Garden, Brighten The Corner Where You Are, Shepherd Show Me 
How To Go and others such as The Eastern Gate, God of Our 
Fathers, etc. 


Price 50c each 


Write for FREE booklet describing all Robbins Pocket-Size Song Books> 


Educational Division 


RECOMMENDED BY ALL 
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Folios of favorite standard songs arranged for singing ensembles in 


schools, civic organizations. music clubs and recreational groups. 


Robbins Choral Collection of Patriotic Songs 


Four-Part S.A.T.B. arrangements by Hugo Frey 
Contents: Anchors Aweigh, Marching Along Together, My Own 
America, | Hear America Singing, K-K-K-Katy, Our Forever 
United States and five others. 


Robbins Choral Collection of Negro Spirituals 
Four-Part S.A.T.B. arrangements by Charles L. Cooke 
Contents: Steal Away, Swing Low Sweet Chariot, Go Down 
Moses, Deep River, | Couldn't Hear Nobody Pray, Nobody 

Knows The Trouble I've Had and six others. 


Robbins Choral Collection for Mixed Voices 


Four-Part S.A.T.B. arrangements by Hugo Frey 
Contents: Deep Purple, Rio Rita, The Wedding Of The Painted 
Doll, The Rangers’ Song, Over The Rainbow, Charmaine, 
Whispering, M-O-T-H-E-R and four others. 


Robbins Choral Collection of Patriotic Songs 
Three-Part S.S.A. arrangements by Hugo Frey 
Contents: Anchors Aweigh, Marching Along Together, My 
Own America, | Hear America Singing, Pledge To The Flag, 

K-K-K-Katy, The American's Creed and four. others. 


Robbins Choral Collection for Treble Voices 
Three-Part S.S.A. arrangements by Hugo Frey 
Contents: The American's Creed, Siboney, Deep Purple, Sweet 
And Lovely, Over The Rainbow, Whispering, Diane, Jeannine, 

Charmaine, The Woman In The Shoe and two others. 


Robbins Choral Collection of Patriotic Songs 
Four-Part T.7.B.B. arrangements by Hugo Frey 
Contents: Anchors Aweigh, The Marine's Hymn, My Own 
America, | Hear America Singing, Pledge To The Flag, 

K-K-K-Katy, Marching Along Together and four others, 


Robbins Folio of Modern Male Quartettes No. 1 


Four-Part T.1.B.B. arrangements by Ed Smalle 
Contents: Singin’ In The Rain, The Rogue Song, Cuban Love 
Song, Voice In The Old Village Choir, When The Moon Comes 
Over The Mountain and seven others. 


Robbins Folio of Modern Male Quartettes No. 2 
Four-Part 1.7.8.8. arrangements by Ed Smaile 
Contents: The Woman In The Shoe, Marching Along Together, 
When | Grow Too Old To Dream, Home On The Range, 

Liebestraum, Roll Along Prairie Moon and six others. 


Robbins Folio of Modern Male Quartettes No. 3 


Four-Part 1.1.8.8. arrangements by Ed Smalle 
Contents: Alone, Blue Moon, Good Night Sweetheart, Man- 
hattan Serenade, Good Bye Jonah, All | Do Is Dream Of You, 
Would You, Soldier On The Shelf and four others. 


Feist Folio of Male Quartettes 

Four-Part T.1.B.B. arrangements by Ed Smalle 
Contents: The Rangers’ Song, My Blue Heaven, Goofus, Dear 
Old Girl, I'm An Old Cowhand, The Waltz You Saved For Me, 
The King's Horses and five others. 


Miller Folio of Male Quartettes 

Four-Part 1.T.B.B. arrangements 
Contents: Charmaine, Diane, Whispering, Little Mother, School 
Day Sweethearts, When Honey Sings An Old-Time Song, Do 
You Ever Think Of Me and three others. 


Miller Choral Collection of Hawaiian Songs 


Four-Part S.A.T.B. arrangements by Charles L. Cooke 
Contents: Hawaiian War Chant, A Song Of Old Hawaii, My 
Little Grass Shack, Hula Rock-A-Bye, Across The Sea, Island 
Serenade, Lovely Hula Hands, Hula Lullaby and four others. 


Price 75c Each 
THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION ° 152 West 52nd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Sales Agent for ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION ° LEO FEIST, INC. ~ MILLER MUSIC CORPORATION 
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Are you familiar 


with this important Early 

English Music?—available, in 

complete form, only in the 
authentic edition of 


DR. EDMUND H. FELLOWES 
& 


THE ENGLISH 
MADRIGAL SCHOOL 


A library of 36 volumes, at 
prices from $3.25 to $9.50 a 
volume. Each madrigal is also 
obtainable separately. 


THE COLLECTED VOCAL 
WORKS of WILLIAM BYRD 


containing Masses, Cantiones 
Sacrae, Gradualia and Motets. 
Published in 9 volumes, from 
$8.25 to $10.50 a volume. 


THE ENGLISH SCHOOL of 
LUTENIST SONG WRITERS 


A compleie collection of the 
earliest art songs, published 
in 2 series, 16 volumes in 
each. The first series is issued 
with the original lute tabla- 
ture and transcribed piano ac- 
companiments. Each volume. 
$3.00. The second series, with 
piano accompaniment, each 


volume, $2.25. 


FORTY ELIZABETHAN 
SONGS 


Published in 4 books, high 
and low keys, each $1.25. 


FIFTY SELECTED SONGS 
of JOHN DOWLAND 


Two books of 25 songs each, 
published in high and low 
keys. Each book, $2.50. 


ELIZABF THAN 
STRING MUSIC 


For trio, quartet, quintet, sex- 
tet or string orchestra by 
Byrd, Gibbons, Morley and 


Tomkins. 


Ask for complete, detailed lists 
of all the above series. 


GALAXY 
MUSIC CORPORATION 


50 West 24th Street 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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Instrumental Improvising 


KENNETH N. CUTHBERT 


Some provocative ideas for the instrumental teacher are 


presented by Dr. Cuthbert, recently appointed professor 


of music education at Illinois Wesleyan University. 


HE basic objective underlying 
the teaching of harmonic im- 
provisation is the promotion of more 
instrumental music activity in out- 
of-school and later adult life. It is 
of prime importance that we recog- 
nize the values of this experience as 
both a curricular and an extracur- 
ricular activity. Probably our first 
thought is that this is something en- 
tirely unrelated to our band and or- 
chestra centered instrumental music 
program and would require too 
much time and energy to sandwich 
in an already crowded curriculum. 
But it may well be that what is 
needed here is a shift of emphasis in 
some of the phases of our work in- 
stead of adding to what we are al- 
ready undertaking in instrumental 
music in school and community. 
The immediate objective of this 
activity is the development of indi- 
vidual and group ability to “barber- 
shop” with instruments. Of the val- 


ues to be derived from improvising 
harmony with instruments, the fol- 
lowing are considered most signifi- 
cant. 

The spontaneous harmonization 


‘of melody is an excellent basis for 


creative writing. More student crea- 
tivity is one of the pressing demands 
being made of school music at the 
present time. The instrumental 
barber shop quartet may help 
greatly in satisfying this demand for 
creative expression. Beginning with 
crude attempts, the small group may 
be expected to develop refined abili- 
ties and accomplishments in the im- 
provisation of harmony. 

Another needed project in school 
music is a practical study of the 
theory of music. Too often our the- 
ory classes emphasize only the ele- 
ments and structure of music with- 
out giving students ample oppor- 
tunity to “experience” the theory of 
music. ‘The project of harmonic im- 
provisation may be undertaken with 
little or no knowledge of music the- 
ory. Soon the student feels the need 
for a knowledge of musical structure 
and form to enable him to improvise 
music. And the study and experience 
of the theory of music become highly 
practical and purposeful. 

Having learned to harmonize in 
school, students retain the technique 
and enjoy the activity for the rest 
of their lives. No longer when a 
group is asked to play should the 
answer be, “But, we don’t have mu- 
sic.” We should equip our instru- 
mentalists with the facility to make 
music spontaneously. Barber-shop- 
ping with instruments in the school 
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will engender more music in all so- 
cial institutions. 

Harmonic improvisation may be 
learned in either large or small 
groups. The instrumental quartet is 
the ideal medium. However, the in- 
strumentation may be larger during 
initial attempts. Later, as the larger 
group refines its attempts and de- 
sires more complex harmonic pro- 
gressions, small groups should be or- 
ganized. 


Procedures 


The procedures which have been 
set up are based on a musical (or 
aural) as well as a theoretical (or 
intellectual) approach to the har- 
monization of melody. The follow- 
ing steps are suggestive. They have 
been formulated after a considerable 
amount of discussion with vocal and 
instrumental music teachers. They 
have been tried and proven in in- 
strumental classes and with instru- 
mental quartets. 

Step One: Memorize a melody. A 
melody is written on the board and 
the group plays the melody in uni- 
son, or at the octave if the group is 
composed of heterogeneous instru- 
ments. Next, the group sings the 
melody in order that it may become 
more thoroughly ingrained in their 
minds. Repeated phrases are exam- 
ined for changes at the cadence. The 
structure of the melody is pointed 
out only as a means of better reten- 
tion of the line. After the student 
has vocal, instrumental, and_ struc- 
tural feeling of the line, memoriza- 
tion comes quickly. 

Step Two: Add an imitative line. 
With the melody memorized, the 
group examines the first phrase for 
an imitative line at the interval of a 
third or a sixth. The group must 
decide by playing and singing which 
interval sounds best, and whether it 
should be above or below the mel- 
ody. After a phrase of the imitative 
line has been decided upon, the 
group divides and the members have 
the opportunity to play both the 
melody and the imitative line. 

The same procedure is followed 
for each phrase in the melody. Now 
the attention of the group is focused 
on memorizing the imitative line. 
Possibly it has been necessary to add 
a sharp or a flat in one place, or to 
skip to the interval of third in one 
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Published for those who want the finest. There is one 
in this group especially suitable for YOUR production 
this year. Send for examination copies TODAY! 


OPERETTAS 
for High Schaal 


HATS OFF! by Harrison, Lee & Wilson (NEW-PATRIOTIC) 

Words and Music by Horswell and Lee 

Top O' The World by Clark and Farr (or Jr. High) 

Jerry of Jericho Road by Clark and Clark 

The Belle of Bagdad by Morgan and Johnson 

An Old Kentucky Garden (Foster) by Paynter and Grant-Schaefer 
Beauty Contest by Paynter and Grant-Schaefer (For Girls’ Glee Club) 
Magazine Princess by Clark and Lee 

An Old Spanish Custom by Clark and Clark 

Bitter Sweet Anne by Clark and Clark 

Boston T Party by Horswell and Cain 
Ask the Professor! by Clark and Lee 
Saucy Hollandaise by Paul Bliss (Jr. High) 

Oh Doctor! by Clark and Clark 

Georgia Jubilee Minstrel by Johnson (Complete Minstrel Show) 

Big Day by Clark and Lee (One Act for Girls’ Glee Club) 

And It Rained by Clark and Lee 

Shooting Stars by Bradley and Wilson (One Act for Mixed Voices) 
Bugs or Send for Aphais by Clark and Lee (One Act for Mixed Voices). 
Around the World by Schaefer and Christopher (Jr. High) 

Old Ironsides by Paynter and Grant-Schaefer (Jr. High—Patriotic) 


for Grade Si 


Tom Sawyer by Paynter and Grant-Schaefer 

White Gypsy by Paynter and Grant-Schaefer (or Jr. High) ....c..ccccccccecccsecseeseene 
Land of Dreams Come True by Alan Campbell 

Cinderella's Slipper by Paynter and Grant-Schaefer 

Early Bird Catches the Worm by Grant Schaefer (Lower Grades) 

Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs by Grant-Schaefer 

Magic Piper by Hubrich and Christopher 

Adventures of Pinocchio by Paynter and Grant-Schaefer...........cccccseesssssssessessnseenees 
Polly Make Believe by Clark and Christopher 

Punch and Judy by Paynter and Grant-Schaefer 

Days O' Kerry Dancing by Paynter and O'Neill 

Treasure Island by Paynter and Grant-Schaefer (Jr. High) 

Magic Beanstalk by Hubrich and Christopher 

Honey Pirates by Paynter and Grant-Schaefer (Lower Grades) ..........000000.. 

Rip Van Winkle by Paynter and Grant-Schaefer.........ccccccccccceccssscseeesveeessescecseaeees ; 
Palace of Carelessness by the Shields 

Peanuts and Pennies by Maude Orita Wallace (For Boys) 

Lazy Town by Clark and Grant-Schaefer. 

Peep Show Park by Paynter and Grant-Schaefer (Primary Grades) .......000000000.. ; 
Station Cloudville by the Shields (or Jr. High) 
Merrie Land O' Magic by Adele Bohling Lee 

Magic Fiddle (Paganini) by Grant-Schaefer (or Jr. High) 

Achievements by Scoones and Doht (or Jr. High—Patriotic) 

Scrooge's Chris!mas by Paynter and Grant-Schaefer (or Jr. High) (Christmas) 
Susanna's Christmas Auction by Paynter and Grant Schaefer (Christmas)........ 
When Toys Come to Life by Paynter and Hathaway (Christmas) .......c..ccccc00 
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You all know this master’s com- 
positions. The ones that are fav- 
orites the world over have been 
arranged for almost all instruments. 
Listed here are some of the inter- 
esting and musicianly arrange- 
ments of 


THE OLD REFRAIN 


For trumpet, saxophone, flute, 
clarinet, trumpet trio, cello, 2 vio- 
lins, etc. 


LIEBESFREUD (Love’s Joy) 


For trumpet, saxophone, flute, 
clarinet solo, duet or trio; cello, 
band, orchestra, etc. 


LIEBESLEID (Love’s Sorrow) 


For flute, clarinet, saxophone, Horn 
in F, Trombone, cello, band, or- 
chestra, etc. 


SCHON ROSMARIN 


(Fair Rosmarin) 
For flute, clarinet solo, duet or trio; 


trumpet solo or trio; band, orches- 
tra, etc. 


CAPRICE VIENNOIS 


For clarinet, saxophone, cello, or- 
chestra, ete. 


* * * * 


CHORUSES 
THE WHOLE WORLD KNOWS......SSA 
MIDNIGHT & SATB 
O BLESSED SAVIOUR....SATB (a cap) 
THE SHEPHERD'S MADRIGAL.SATB 


(For Christmas) 


Our new catalogues are off press, and will 
be sent on request. No mail orders, 
please. Order our music from your ac- 
customed music store. 


CHARLES FOLEY 


67 West 44 St. New York 18 
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instance and to a sixth in another. 
These changes are incorporated into 
the memorization process. 

Step Three: Add the fundamental 
harmony line. Two procedures may 
be used in ascertaining the funda- 
mental harmony line. First, the 
teacher (or two members of the 
group) plays the melody and the imi- 
tative line while the group plays and 
then sings what it “hears” as the fun- 
damental harmony line. Second, the 
group studies the chord structure to 
determine the fundamental _har- 
mony. This may entail some discus- 
sion of chord spelling and sequence. 
After the group has decided upon 
the fundamental harmony line the 
three parts are played together, with 
each player having an opportunity 
to play each of the parts. The 
teacher will be amazed at the effec- 
tiveness with which the group has 
retained the first steps of the pro- 
cedure. By combining the playing 
and singing of melody and harmony 
with the study of the harmonic struc- 
ture, the students have been given a 
broad experience which builds ex- 
cellent understanding and retention 
of the technique. 


Building a Technique 


At this point it may be well to 
take stock of what has been accom- 
plished. The group has not learned 
to harmonize music spotaneously in 
one experience. However, it is build- 
ing a technique, and the experience 
of designing the harmony for one 
melody is transferable to the design 
of others to follow. 

For elementary groups the im- 
provisation of harmony may finish 
with the fundamental harmony line. 
The effect is musical without the 
fourth part. However, the fourth or 
filler part, adds the finishing touch 
to the barber shop quartet, and 
many elementary groups will have 
one player who can play this part 
skillfully. 

Step Four: Add the filler part. 
From the arranger’s point of view, 
the filler part is added intellectually. 
That is, the other parts are totalled, 
and the filler part is designed to fill 
in the blank spaces in the harmony. 
In harmonic improvisation, the in- 
tellectual approach has less value be- 
cause the expression of the group is 
spontaneous. From his experience in 
covering the first steps, the player of 


the filler part’ has an idea of what 
the other parts are doing. Then he 
designs his part to fill in the neces- 
sary line and chord tones to com- 
plete the harmonic effect. 

To aid in the playing of a filler 
part, we may say that the filler part 
has three general characteristics: 
The filler part usually begins at the 
interval of a perfect fifth, an octave, 
or in unison with the fundamental 
harmony line. The imitative line 
usually begins on the third of the 
chord (except when the melody 
starts on the third of the chord). The 
third of the chord is not musical 
when doubled in a small combina- 
tion of instruments. Hence, the filler 
part has three alternatives: the fifth, 
the octave, or in unison with the 
fundamental harmony line. 

The filler part is usually a sus- 
taining line. While both melody and 
imitative line move frequently, and 
the fundamental harmony _ line 
sounds the root of the chord, the 
filler part usually sustains or gives 
binding to the musical effect. We 
find that the filler part often carries 
the common tone between chord 
progressions. Other parts may sus- 
tain while the filler part moves. 
However, this exception must be 
worked out in the rehearsal. 

The filler part often sets the mood 
of the barber shop quartet. In spite 
of its seemingly stagnant line, the 
filler part often employs altered 
tones and chord members in the 
harmony. It is this effect which char- 
acterizes the barber shop quartet 
and distinguishes it from other male 
choruses. The altered harmony is 
usually effected at the cadence. 


For Elementary Performers 


It must be emphasized that the 
steps covered in the procedure are 
designed for teaching elementary 
performers to improvise harmony, 
and teaching harmonic improvisa- 
tion in either large or small groups. 
Once students have been oriented 
in the procedure, they should be or- 
ganized into instrumental barber 
shop quartets. We may find that 
student interest in the activity has 
already fostered the organization of 
these groups. With study, rehearsal, 
and teacher help, these small groups 
may be expected to develop their 
own style, and derive the unlimited 
pleasures of barber-shopping. 
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UNDERWOOD 


(Continued from page 7) 


accompanying music by Walter Wal- 
ton to see what music has added to 
those productions. Think particu- 
larly of the moment in Henry V 
when the English archers first let 
loose their shafts at the Battle of 
Agincourt and the mounting orches- 
tral background suddenly transforms 
itself into the terrifying whistle of 
flying arrows, moving back instantly, 
without a break, into the purely 
orchestral description of that stormy 
moment in history. Or think of the 
magnificent musical passage in 
Alexander Nevsky accompanying the 
“battle on the ice.’”” Numerous other 
examples that could be cited will 
come to the minds of all who read 
this article. These musical scores are 
not mere “background music,” but 
can be played apart from their dra- 
matic context and still speak in mu- 
sic to a musical audience on their 
own terms. The Alexander Nevsky 
Cantata which Prokofieff made from 
his music for the film is a case in 
point. So are Thomson’s music for 
The Plow That Broke the Plains and 
a dozen other scores. If these musical 
examples can stand by themselves, 
and yet when heard in their proper 
setting and dramatic context have 
still greater musical and dramatic 
effect, there seems to be a clear con- 
tradiction of the supposition that 
there is any necessary clash between 
music and dramatic art whether ex- 
pressed in action or in words. And 
certainly the long history of all the 
arts would tend only to bear this out. 

What then are some of the things 
that stand in the way of a happy and 
effective union of the arts when they 
are combined on the stage of the 
conventional opera house? It seems 
obvious that one of these, and per- 
haps the most important since it 
really includes all the others, is the 
fact that not all the contributing arts 
are treated as if they were of equal 
importance for the total effect. 
Acting is often artificial and insin- 
cere, the singer concentrating en- 
tirely on vocalizing and making only 
the most perfunctory gestures, oper- 
atic ones at that, toward recognizing 
the action that is supposed to be 
going forward. Stage management 
frequently does not equal musical 
interpretation in any department. 
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Leeds Choral Series 


SACRED CHORUSES 


UNISON 
JUBILATE DEO Purvis 


S.S.A. 
ALLELUJA Mozart-Branscombe 
AT THE CRADLE Walton 
MARY Walton 
© RISEN LORD, WHO CONQUER'D DEATH........Bach-Branscombe 
WINTER PASSES OVER (lam Hiems Transiit) Purvis 


S.A.T.B. 
AT THE CRADLE 
THE BABE OF BLESSED GRACE 
A CRESCENT MOON AND A CRADLED STAR 
*DOXOLOGY 
*GRACIOUS LORD WHO GIVEST BLESSING 
RING OUT, GLAD BELLS 
THE WORLD'S WILD 1S HUSHED. 
HAST THOU NOT KNO Pp 
*HYMN OF THANKSGIVING Leidzen 
THE LORD'S PRAYER Odom 
*A MIGHTY FORTRESS IS OUR GOD Leidzen 
WE THANK THEE, LORD OF ALL THE SKIES. a 
WINTER PASSES OVER (lam Hiems Transiit) 


T.T.B.B. 


THE LORD'S PRAYER 
SECULAR CHORUSES 


CARRY ON Dulmage, Clint-Moore 
CHRISTMAS CANDLES. leveen, Breen, Sampson-Stickles 
THE LOST STAR Walton 
LULLABY MOON Brown-Parks 


AMERICA, A TOAST! Coles 
CHRISTMAS CANDLES Leveen, Breen, Sampson-Stickles 
DOWN IN THE VALLEY Luther-Stickles 
LL REMEMBER APRIL Raye, De Paul, Johnston-Stickles 
MEMORY'S GARDEN Denni 
NEW GENERATION Donald: Stickles 
OH, DEAR, WHAT CAN THE MATTER BE?.................008 orr. Hall 
THE ORIGIN OF VALENTINES Hall 
SONG OF SLEEP. Walton 
WE PRAY FOR PEACE Clint-Frey 


S.A.T.B. 

AMERICA, A TOASTI Coles 
CHRISTMAS CANDLES. Leveen, Breen, Sampson-Stickles 
DOWN IN THE VALLEY. Luther-Stickles 
FORGETFULNESS 
HUMMING BLUES 
KASHWA (From Choral Triptych ‘'Ollantay'’) 
LOVE LIVES 
LULLABY MOON 
MELOPEYA (From Triptych ‘‘Ollantay'’) 
MEMORY'S GARDE 

NEW GENERATION. 
NOCTURNE 
OCTOBER-NOVEMBER 
RITUAL (S.S.A.T.T.B.B8.) 
*SPRINGTIME (La Primavera) 
WESTRON WIND 
YARAVI (From Choral Triptych ‘‘Ollantay'') 


T.T.B.B. 


AMERICA, A TOAST! 
CHRISTMAS CANDLES. Leveen, Breen, Sampson-Stickles 
THE COMING OF THE TREES. Tweedy 
CONJUR' MAN Walton 
DEDICATION (Wid ) Sch Scherer 
DOWN IN THE VALLEY. Luther-Stickles 
DRY BONES Rogers, Osborne-Stickles 
THE GIANTESS ling 
HEAVE HO! MY LADS, HEAVE HO! t Stick 

LULLABY MOON Brown 
MEMORY'S GARDEN Denni-Powell 
THE MONOTONE (Einton) Cornelius-Hall 
NEW GENERATION Id Stick 


H 
THE ORIGIN OF VALENTINES Hall 
SAILORS’ SONG Grieg-Spaeth 
SONG OF SLEEP Walton 
SUSAN SIMPSON Waring 
WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THE DRUNKEN SAILOR?....arr. Spaeth 
A WANDERER'S SONG Pottle-Scherer 
WHY? (Warum?) Tchaikovsky-Scherer 
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SOLOS and DUETS 


Designed especially for the 
development of technical 
proficiency and musicianship. 


Bb CLARINET SOLOS 
Lament and Tarantella..H. Voxman $.60 
Pleasant Thoughts.....7. L. Mesang .60 
Song of the Gondolier 
G. C. Bainum .75 
Bb CLARINET DUET 
Valse Renene.................. R. Dvorak .75 


Eb ALTO SAXOPHONE SOLOS 
Lament and Tarantella.H. Voxman .60 
Nina (Tango) ............ Smith-Hovey .60 
Theme and Variations 

Lucien Cailliet .75 
Bb CORNET SOLOS 


F. L. Buchtel .60 
Phenomenal (Caprice Fantasy) 
Innes-Cimera_ .75 


Queen of Night........W. LaViolette 1.00 
Santanella.............. H. VanderCook .60 
Sea Shells Waltz........ Innes-Cimera_ .75 
F. L. Buchtel .75 
Valse Abandon............ H. L. Clarke .75 


TROMBONE OR BARITONE SOLOS 


Phenomenal (Caprice Fantasy) 
Innes-Cimera_ .75 

Innes-Cimera  .75 


XYLOPHONE OR MARIMBA SOLOS 
Argentinita ............ Salerno-Breuer .60 
Chiu, Chiu ........Molinare-Breuer .75 
Villoldo-Breuer .60 
La Cumparsita....Rodriguez-Breuer .60 
La Golondrina 

Serradell-Bethancourt .50 
Nina (Tango)....Smith-Bethancourt .50 
None But The Lonely Heart 
Tschaikowsky-Bethancourt .60 
SNARE DRUM SOLOS 


Columbia Post Legion March 
E. Clark .35 
MacArthur at Manila........E. Clark .50 


SNARE DRUM DUET 
Victory Forever.................. E. Clark .35 


SNARE DRUM QUINTET 
The United Alllies.............. E. Clark .60 


Complete Catalog cheerfully 
furnished upon request. 


CHART MUSIC 
PUBLISHING HOUSE, INC. 


506 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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Crowds often made up mostly of 
“supers” move woodenly ana show 
no interest in the story. A great deal 
too much deference is shown to out- 
worn conventions and mannerisms 
which have no meaning for contem- 
porary audiences, and so on. If the 
audience has come only to bear the 
star singers in particular passages 
which show their musical powers of 
both interpretation and__ perfor- 
mance, but is not interested in the 
drama which frames and leads up to 
these particular moments, then there 
seems to be little reason for all the 
operatic apparatus and _parapher- 
nalia surrounding them, and_ the 
whole affair acquires an air of un- 
reality and humbug that certainly 
justifies many of the criticisms direct- 
ed against opera as a form. Even 
small lapses contribute to this arti- 
ficial atmosphere and are fatal to the 
dramatic illusion which must be 
maintained if a music drama is to 
achieve its real effect. More difficult 
is the question of acting; but it must 
convey to the audience by move- 
ment, gesture, and pose the same 
feeling that is conveyed by the mu- 
sic, or you have again a fatal separa- 
tion. 

This leads to the question of the 
language in which operas are pre- 
sented. The original tongue in 
which the work was conceived and 
written would theoretically be the 
best vehicle to convey the composer’s 
and the librettist’s intention. But 
this would be true only for an au- 
dience that was thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the same tongue, a circum- 
stance generally possible on any wide 
scale only in the country where the 
opera was written. In another coun- 
try, how can the audience have any 
complete comprehension, or share 
thoroughly in the drama, unless they 
understand what is being said? The 
translated librettos, all too often 
comically inadequate, may help, but 
it is not the same thing as under- 
standing the speeches word for word 
as they are delivered. Not only do 
the general movement and meaning 
of the drama as such suffer, but even 
the musical meaning of the com- 
poser is lost, as his varying inflections 
are missed by the audience. Herbert 
Graf points out that no continental 
audience would today attend operas 
written in foreign languages. Loss 
in perfection of literary phrasing 
seems more than compensated by 


the audience’s added comprehension 
of the action. And the current move- 
ment toward presenting even the 
classics of the operatic stage in Eng- 
lish, a movement that seems to be 
steadily gaining ground in Boston, 
New York, and other cities, indicates 
that the public is really interested 
and could be won to a much wider 
attendance at opera if, to put it in 
the vernacular, operatic manage- 
ments gave them more frequent op- 
portunity to know “what it was all 
about.” 

So far, this discussion has been 
concerned with manners of presenta- 
tion. But obviously a prime essential 
in every case is that the opera, or 
lyric drama, should have a genuine 
dramatic or poetic text with a story 
which will enlist the interest, sym- 
pathy, and emotions of the audience 
if set forth with all the skill the var- 
ious contributing theatrical, scenic, 
and musical arts can give to it. His- 
torically, many operas which did not 
have all these elements have been 
successful in their day, but they 
have been successful for special rea- 
sons, often vanishing with their 
times. Rameau declared he could 
set to music the pages of any Paris 
journal and make an opera of them. 
And his indifference to texts was one 
of the things that defeated him in 
the famous “war of the buffoons.” 
His stilted ballet-opera stories 
simply could not stand up against 
Rousseau’s The Village Prophet or 
the fresh breeze that blew from the 
south in Pergolesi’s natural little 
comedy drama, The Servant as Mis- 
tress. And incidentally, one might 
note that this masterpiece is cur- 
rently playing in New York (and in 
English), under the auspices of the 
Lemonade Opera Company, an ex- 
ample of the vitality that can keep 
green a work which has dramatic 
and musical content perfectly suited 
and complementary, each part rein- 
forcing the other, and neither stand- 
ing in the other’s way. Even Wagner, 
in spite of the riches of music he 
brought to opera, the tremendous 
innovations in staging and orches- 
tration he introduced, did not really 
advance the dramatic side of the art 
as much as he endeavored to, and 
probably felt he had. How often 
does a character in a Wagnerian 
opera halt the entire action while, 
as Robert Benchley once put it, he 
“remembers aloud in music the story 
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of his life.” At the opposite end of 
the scale is Verdi, in such a magnifi- 
cent work as Otello. At the end of 
this opera, the stage action takes no 
longer than in Shakespeare’s play. 
The speech is shortened to the nat- 
ural ejaculations of high emotion, 
and the story and action are swept 
forward by the orchestra with a cu- 
mulative tragic and dramatic effect 
seldom equalled anywhere. But here 
Verdi was dealing with a text of 
great force, power, and beauty, based 
by the poet and musician, Boito, on 
Shakespeare’s masterpiece. In terms 
of today, the same result could be 
achieved if texts of real literary and 
dramatic distinction were wedded 
to music of equal quality and then 
staged with the same attention to 
the inherent dramatic values as to 
the musical ones. 


Many Manifestations 


Can this be accomplished? In a 
way the answer has been given, and 
is continuing to be given, by a dozen 
different manifestations that show 
we are at least moving in that direc- 
tion. In the American Lyric Thea- 
ter’s production of The Devil and 
Daniel Webster there was a happy 
marriage of text and music in the 
poetic and dramatic folk legend in- 
vented by Stephen Vincent Benét 
and the expressive and very Amer- 
ican musical score of Douglas Moore. 
Dubose Heyward’s Porgy and Bess 
was an extraordinarily powerful and 
dramatic play before it became an 
American folk opera with Gersh- 
win’s music. Virgil Thomson’s mu- 
sic and Gertrude Stein’s text were 
clearly made for each other in the 
enchanting Four Saints in Three 
Acts, produced several seasons ago. 
In this, too, the staging and acting 
were beyond praise in their perfect 
suitability to the whole effect. In- 
cidentally, this is an operatic jewel 
whose _ particular sparkle could never 
be appreciated if the audience could 
not understand the words in all their 
charming irrelevance to the action. 
Again, in’ the first act of Johnny 
Johnson words, acting, singing, and 
staging all reinforced one another as 
partners in artistic unity, none dom- 
inating the others. These were all 
theater productions, of course, in 
the sense that none of them was 
given in the Metropolitan or the 
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Volkwein Publications 


RED RHYTHM VALLEY—Charles Lee Hill. Novelty Featured 
by Simmons University Cowboy Band. 


Full band with conductor $2.00 


CITY GUARDIANS MARCH—Fred Fink. Dedicated to the 
Philadelphia City Police and Firemen’s Band. A fine new 
march ... Solid .. . Snappy . . . Well arranged. 


Full band with conductor $1.00 


MASTER MELODIES overture—Louis Panella. Contains ex- 
cerpts from Faust, Polish Dance, Miserere from I] Trovatore, 
Ballet Egyptian, Toreador’'s Song, Carmen, Hungarian Dance, 
Dance of the Hours. Each piece can be played as a separate 
number band and orchestra in same key. 
Full band with conductor $6.00 
Full orchestra $3.50 


Novelties and Swing Arrangements 
March Size 


ANNIE LAURIE IN SWINGTIME—Alberto Colombo. 

BATTLE OF THE BAND—Alberto Colombo. 

BLIND MICE ARE STRUTTING—Alberto Colombo. 

YANKEE DOODLE IN SWING—arr. Lou Halmy. 
Full band each $1.00 


Football Pep Music 


EYES OF TEXAS—arr. Paul Yoder. 


HAIL WEST VIRGINIA March—arr. Panella. 
(Official Song of W. Va. University) 


BUTLER FIELD MARCH—arr. Ellis B. Hall. 

BROWN CHEERING SONG March—arr. Hall. 

GEORGIA TECH MARCH—arr. Hall. 

GRIDIRON GLORY MARCH—Harvey Whistler. 
Full band each $1.00 


Order Copies Today. Volkwein Catalog Sent Upon Request. 


VOLKWEIN BROS. Inc. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


Important Announcement 


We have just acquired the catalog of H. C. MILLER PUBLISHING CO., 
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other great opera houses. In many 
of the latter, all too often the union 
of music with the other arts, espe- 
cially acting, is not even a compan- 
ionate marriage. Instead, music, or 
perhaps performance, so dominates 
the others that it is all the audience 
remembers or takes in, and the won- 
derful, unified effect that could be 
created by a genuine consort of all 
the contributing elements is com- 
pletely lost. Probably the larger 
opera houses are simply too big. The 


expense of production in relation to 
the numbers who can attend is so 
great as to preclude experiment. An 
analogy is the prehistoric monsters 
whose size and unwieldy armor 
plate eventually made them unable 
to survive in the battle for existence. 
Certainly it is only in smaller houses, 
operating on a more modest scale, 
with fewer singers, properties, and 
actors and less expense, that life- 
giving experimentation can be car- 
ried on. Just before the war, the 
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S Distinguished Contemporary Music—Authentic Classic Editions 


Contemporary 
5 ARNELL, Richard 


MOORE, Douglas 
PORTER, Quincy 
: SOWERBY, Leo 

THOMSON, Virgil 


Sonata for Chamber Orchestra. 
Canzon and Capriccio (strings) 
Village Music (small orch.) 


Music for Strings 


Concert Overture (full orch.) 
Plow That Broke the Plains Suite... 


Classic Orchestra 


BEETHOVEN 
GRETRY 
HANDEL 
HAYDN 


LULLY 
MOZART 


*full score 


3.00 


3.00 
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Twelve Contredanses, 2 vols... 
Rosiere Republicaine Suite... 


B Flat Concerto 


Symphony: No. 77 in B 


Nocturne VI 
Opera Suite 


Symphony in D Major, 


Two Entractes from Thamos 


Sonatas 14 and 14 (organ and orch.) 


Concerto Op. 6, No. 9... 


Serenata Notturna, K.239 (2 orchs.)_ 


Florilegium Musicum Suite 


Abdelazer Suite 


= RAMEAU Suite from Dardanus 

= String Orchestra 

CLERAMBAULT Symphonia IV 
HANDEL 

f MOZART 

MUFFAT 

ft PERGOLESI Concerto in G Minor 
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Rival Sisters Overture 
Five German Dances... 


Concerto Grosso No. 4 


Concerto Op. 3, No. 9 (solo vn., str.) 


Concerto in D minor 


1.00 
2.00 
2.75 
2.00 
1.75 
2.50 
1.75 
1.50 
2.25 


2.50 


*Full prices, descriptive catalogues, examination scores on request 
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League of Composers initiated its 
Composers’ Theater Project, asking 
cooperation of university and college 
drama and music departments, con- 
servatories, and others in staging 
new works by outstanding composers 
and writers. It was felt that if pro- 
duction, even on a modest scale but 
in many different parts of the coun- 
try, were reasonably assured to them, 
many more dramatists and com- 
posers might turn their talents in 
that direction, thus bringing about 
a movement in the lyric theater 
comparable to the Little Theater 
movement that so transformed the 
legitimate stage. The war interrupt- 
ed, though not before two works 
were commissioned and given under 
the plan—Ernst Bacon’s Tree on the 
Plains and Randall Thompson’s Sol- 
omon and Balkis, produced first by 
CBS over the air and then staged at 
Lowell House, Harvard University. 
Since the war, numerous new works 
have appeared, many of them mov- 
ing from university or other institu- 
tional stages to Broadway. If you 
think opera as a form is dead, do 
you mean Menotti’s The Telephone 
or The Medium, now running on 
Broadway with a success that rivals 
the summer shows? Or Kurt Weill’s 
and Elmer Rice’s lyric play, Street 
Scene? Or Benjamin Britten’s new 
operas? Or even the productions of 
older operas in English by the New 
England Opera Company, or of Per- 
golesi’s La Serva Padrone and Moz- 
art’s Don Giovanni by the lively and 
truthful players of the Lemonade 
Opera Company acting in the Green- 
wich Mews Theater in New York? 
New works, new methods of pro- 
duction, and a genuine partnership 
among the arts in these current ex- 
periments are very much in evidence 
today. Opera has from the begin- 
ning been experimental, and it is 
hard to imagine any form being 
reached beyond which anyone will 
say you cannot go. There have been 
giants in the past, and the echo of 
their tread still haunts many of the 
older opera houses. But the footsteps 
of the future are perhaps already 
on the boards. At least, so long as 
men love music and words, drama 
and the stage, it seems impossible to 
imagine that their combination in 
the theater will not continue 
through new forms to speak to men’s 
minds and hearts in the theater now 
as in the past. 
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Luncheon Serenade and one other) 
one or two records of the opera, pre- 
ceding the playing with a description 
of the action and a condensation of 
the lines sung by the cast. This is 
done in continuity, so that those lis- 
tening every day eventually hear the 
entire opera from overture to finale. 
Of course this opportunity is open to 
all students who can arrange to 
listen at either broadcasting time 
and reaches thousands more than 
the ticket buyers. 

In music periods at all grade lev- 
els, opera records and choral and 
instrumental music from operas are 
studied and performed. In this man- 
ner the particular pair of Guild 
performances motivate an_ interest 
in opera generally while providing 
close acquaintance with the music 
of the one to be performed. 

Thus far only the happy, favorable 
side of the picture has been pre- 
sented, but there are also the inevi- 
table headaches. An initial difficulty 
is always the selection of the work 
to be performed. For some strange 
reason, most opera plots revolve 
around some of the most unsavory 
characters in literature. Murder, 
seduction, revenge, betrayal, infidel- 
ity are rampant, and at least one 
leading character in each opus turns 
out to be a heel. How to familiarize 
the adolescent with the action and 
successfully bypass most of the im- 
plications of immorality is no small 
problem. For example, Violetta Val- 
ery, for all her fragile charm and 
poignant singing is a “kept woman,” 
and her short period of domesticity 
with Alfred Germont is without ben- 
efit of clergy. A candid inquiry about 
this from a sweet, naive, carefully 
reared ninth grade girl can make a 
conscientious teacher wonder if it 
wouldn’t be better just to drop the 
whole idea. 

The real grief comes when the 
house is oversold (ours seats 3300) 
and money must be returned. Last 
year Carmen, that impetuous lass, 
enticed into the box office over $2500 
worth of ticket orders which could 
not be filled. Here was one instance 
when “money back” caused no joy. 
The treasurer’s heart bled and stu- 
dents wept. The other selection, Don 
Pasquale, even with Baccaloni in the 
role, was far from sold out, probably 
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because recordings of this opera are 
scarce and early nineteenth century 
opera style fails to interest modern 
youth. Following these experiences 
some music teachers in the area were 
sorry that the Camerata ever got 
together in 1600. 

Had the officers of the Guild not 
been understanding, cooperative, 
and sympathetic, this could have de- 
veloped into a crisis. However, their 
concern has always been primarily 
with the values of the project to the 
students. At a meeting of the Bay 


District of Music Educators they 
discussed with teachers representing 
over one hundred schools a plan for 
eliminating some of the grief and 
disappointment. It was agreed that 
two performances of Traviata are to 
be given on successive Friday after- 
noons. Students will be excused for 
attendance at opera just as they 
would be for a field trip in science. 
Sales in past years indicate pretty 
well the normal demand for tickets 
from every school. On this basis a 
minimum allotment is made. Orders 
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in excess of this will be filled if 
seats are available, but only the 
basic allotment is guaranteed. A lim- 
ited number (25) of the favorite dress 
circle section will be accepted from 
each school. Schools of college level 
and private-tuition schools may pur- 
chase higher priced tickets only, 
while parochial and public schools 
may order throughout the whole 
price range. A ratio of not more 
than one teacher or parent to ten 
students must be maintained. 

If the objectives of all of us in- 


terested in this activity are realized, 
eventually there will be an Opera 
Guild series of six performances for 
students in each season. The mem- 
bership of the Guild will have to be 
doubled before this becomes possi- 
ble, and the machinery of promotion 
and ticket sales geared to the de- 
mand. In the meantime, school stu- 
dents of the San Francisco Bay 
region are being introduced to opera 
through some of the finest perform- 
ances given anywhere, at a cost they 
can afford and for which they are 


brought to 


classes. 


inspiration. 


MEMO TO MYSELF: GET THE BOOK 
"CHORAL TEACHING AT THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL" 


During the summer I became ac- 
quainted with this book in my Teacher 
Training class. 


I heard experienced educators 
make such remarks as: "An excellent 
piece of work"... "The most 
practical book on the subject I have 
ever found!" . .. “An inspiration!" 
- . . "It serves a purpose never 
filled by any other text"... Its 
philosophy and practical procedures 
will help me be a better teacher 
of music”. 


I know I want this book because: 
The plans and procedures are workable. 


The author, Genevieve A, Rorke, has proved her 
methods with thousands of boys and girls. 


Her statements are clear and concise. 


She tells you what to do, why to do it, and 
how to do it. 


This comment by Dr. Louis Woodson Curtis is on the 
book jacket: "I know no one in the entire music field who 
is better qualified to speak concerning vocal activities 
at the Junior High School Level than Miss Rorke. ... her 
extended successful experience as a training teacher has 
‘Choral Teaching’ a practical value that few 
books on music pedagogy possess." 


The book worked out perfectly in my teacher-training 
In spite of my experience as a teacher, I know 
that this book will serve me as a refresher and an 


The price is $2.00, postpaid. 
It's published by Hall & McCreary Company, 434 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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adequately prepared. This should be 
enough to gratify any music educa- 
tion administrator, but in addition 
the project has tremendous possibil- 
ities in developing fine public rela- 
tions with a very important segment 
of the public. 


PITTS 


(Continued from page 9) 


lections came up. They were to be 
had at that time, and fortunately the 
amount of such material in both vo- 
cal and instrumental fields is increas- 
ing.* 

If space allowed, further details of 
the procedures used might prove of 
some interest. Suffice it to say here, 
that the day came when all of us 
thought that an opera festival was 
in order. For this affair, our gamut 
of selections ran from Mozart to 
Gershwin. 

All on their own, the students 
created a title which gave them no 
little satisfaction. It read on the pro- 
gram as follows: “Opera From the 
Day of George Washington to the 
Day of George Gershwin.” (!!!!) 

Ninth graders, individually and 
collectively, were responsible for 
numbers from Mozart’s Don Gio- 
vanni and Gershwin’s Porgy and 
Bess. The entire student body joined 
them in singing “The Minuet” 
(SAB) and “TI Got Plenty of Nuttin’ ” 
(unison). Eighth graders presented 
selections from Jl Trovatore and 
Carmen, with a like give and take 
between special groups and the en- 
tire assembly. Seventh graders, and 
audience, did the same with excerpts 
from Hansel and Gretel and Lohen- 
grin. 

And the school orchestra, besides 
accompanying some of the larger 
numbers, played special instrumen- 
tal arrangements from Don Gio- 
vanni, Carmen, and Hansel and 
Gretel. 

The foregoing is but a sketchy 
account of what music from the lit- 
erature of opera did to vitalize and 
enrich the music program in one 
school. What can be done at one 
time and place can often be done 
better in other times and under 
other circumstances. 

* Lists of opera materials selected for 
school use may be had from The Metro- 
politan Opera Guild, 654 Madison Ave., 
New York 21, N. Y. 
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From experience I can say that an 
acquaintance with, and a love for, 
the music of opera was effective in 
opening up to our students many 
and varied lines of musical interest 
and activity in relation to past as 
well as present world culture. 

And anything, it seems to me, that 
contributes to one’s own and one’s 
pupils’ sense of balance between im- 
mediate and permanent cultural val- 
ues is meeting an important need. 


FARQUHAR 


(Continued from page 11) 


in the spoken language. If one is 
substituted for man and the musical 
stress left on one, then in _perfor- 
mance the whole passage will seem 
too slow and will lose drama. In 
order to maintain drama in opera 
this sort of thing must be carefully 
watched or the result will be long 
passages that seem dull and slow 
and somehow lose the drama; or the 
reverse may happen, giving one the 
feeling of being hurried. This may 
all result from a few ill-chosen 
words, thus destroying proportions. 

In addition to all this, if the com- 
poser wishes to realize the music of 
words in a way that singers can pro- 
ject to an audience, then he must 
understand and know how to write 
for the instrument; namely, the 
voice. Composers often go to great 
lengths to discover what will sound 
or will not sound in an orchestral 
score, but seem to spend little time 
in learning what will or will not 
sound in the voice. 

Many singers seem to have mis- 
conceptions about “hearable  dic- 
tion” and word phrasing. Appar- 
ently there is a wide gap in the 
training of singers. Their vocal 
teachers help them to develop a 
flexible instrument capable of a 
wide range of expression. The dic- 
tion teacher sees to it that their 
enunciation is clear and understand- 
able, but when the two techniques 
come together in a dramatic rendi- 
tion, the-drama of word-phrase is 
missing. 

It seems to me that something 
must be done to teach singers the 
value of words in context as they 
would be handled in a good dra- 
matic reading or we will never have 
live opera. When a singer carefully 
accents each syllable of a word in a 
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desire to be understood, he ends by 
not being heard at all because we 
are not used to this unselective 
word-phrasing and a beautiful text 
realized and dramatized by sensitive 
composers is ruined. The singer 
should realize that some words may 
be enunciated almost not at all, pro- 
viding the important words are 
pointed up. 

If the composer has done his job 
well, the words and music will be 
phrased identically. It is the singer’s 
responsibility to see to it that this 


combination of words and music is 
projected and thus there will be no 
need to compromise with the phras- 
ing of one or the other. 

Singers seem to be unaware that 
there is a liaison in spoken English 
just as in French, and that this is 
necessary to a true legato. For in- 
stance, we do not say what—is—it, 
nor wha—tis—sit, but we do say 
whatisit as one word. This is the 
way it should be sung. 

English is beautiful in song when 
it is faithfully sung, and as for opera 
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in English—we will not really have 
opera in this country, especially 
comedy, until it is sung in English. 
Opera has flourished only in coun- 
tries in which it has been given in 
the language of the people. But op- 
era in English means good English 
texts well set. 

Since words have a music of their 
own, it follows that each language 
has a music of its own. This is pre- 
cisely why people who can think in 
several languages prefer opera sung 
as it was originally set. 


To translate a French opera into 
English is more than substituting 
English words for French, It must 
be made into an English opera as 
far as the text is concerned without 
disturbing the psychology or the at- 
mosphere of the original. That is, 
the text must have all of the quali- 
ties of a good text apart from music, 
and when sung it must sound as 
though the composer realized the 
music of the words. In short, it must 
sound as though the composer set 
the English text. Such a text must 
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follow the spirit and the dramatic 
exigency of the original, but it must 
also be expressed in terms of the 
new language and of the psychology 
of those who speak that language. 
This is a difficult task and one that 
demands all the artistry of the trans- 
lator. 

We have spoken of the meaning 
of words and of the music of words, 
but words have a third quality. 
They should suggest action and so 
must have a setting in time and 
space—drama. Given a good text 
with a good setting sung by imagina- 
tive singers, let us hope for a stage 
director who is also a_ choreogra- 
pher; one who understands the val- 
ues in the score and who has the 
skill to project the whole into good 
theater. This would be opera in- 
deed. 


LERT 


(Continued from page 22) 


as the Met does) one at a time to 
Zenith, clad in the same flashy, anti- 
dramatic costumes the singers are 
permitted, even urged, to wear only 
in our country; they appear against 
the same over-decorated backdrops 
which the Met Broadwayized. 

Mozart’s Don Giovanni? The Zen- 
ith papers never mentioned such a 
thing. A Zenith opera company? You 
can’t sell ten tickets without a Met 
star heading the cast. But since the 
Met star makes the tickets grow 
quite expensive you can’t sell more 
than ten tickets for one single night 
of the year anyhow. 

When you essay to hire a Met 
star, his or her agent will tell you 
that he or she performs only with 
such other artists as the agent hap- 
pens to represent too. (This routine 
is called the (“package trade.”) Are 
these artists as good as the stars? 
Well, they cost almost as much be- 
cause they too carry the Met brand 
and do the same parts at the Met. 
The star wants nothing but depend- 
able cue-bringers, not competitors. 
No, no competitors. The parts of 
his supporting cast (without which 
support the star would collapse) are 
cut down to a minimum anyhow. So 
why bother? 

The result is obvious. Again 
Moz art is deflated to almost nothing- 
ness and the star is inflated to dis- 
proportionate immensity. 
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While the theaters of Europe play 
seasons of six to twelve months, the 
Met, including its touring, plays six 
or seven months. The country at 
large runs only occasional one or 
two-night stands. Seasons of one to 
three weeks are exceptions. The rest 
is Gilbert and Sullivan, staged by 
local amateurs. 

By such short employment prac- 
tices, soloists, choruses, dancers, or- 
chestras, stage hands, front person- 
nel, costume and scenery lenders are 
reduced to very spotty chances of 
making a living. They are forced to 
charge the highest prices the traffic 
can bear (and even more) for their 
services. Thus the production and 
operating costs never can be amor- 
tized if Zenith wants to mount a 
decent show. Eventually the most 
enthusiastic guarantors grow tired 
of covering the unavoidable deficits 
of the local opera company. 

The term “local” hardly tells the 
truth, because the promoter or im- 
presario rarely is a member of the 
local community. He usually comes 
from New York. He seldom is a per- 
forming artist, or a conductor, or a 
stage director, but he always is a 
resourceful organizer of prominent 
and would-be prominent citizens as 
committees. He is a go-getter of sen- 
sational though stereotyped advance 
publicity. He has a clever hand for 
picking up momentarily unem- 
ployed stars cheaply and for selling 
them (AGMA or non-AGMA) at the 
highest price he can squeeze out of 
his guarantors. To win the collab- 
oration of the local voice teachers 
he enthusiastically gives the pro- 
verbial young American artist the 
proverbial chance, in a minor role, 
of course, and at the price of so and 
so many tickets daddy or hubby will 
have to buy. He pretends to drive 
a hard bargain with the stage hands’ 
union, but is bewildered when he is 
forced to hire eighteen stage hands 
to set up the very same set of Aida 
this year, which last year was 
handled well by twelve men. He al- 
most faints when the orchestra 
union orders him to crowd forty- 
eight instrumentalists into the orch- 
estra pit and a budget which last 
year barely held thirty-six. But he 
is powerless because he knows noth- 
ing of stage craft and music, and 
for very good reasons does not want 
to share any authority with his stage 
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director and conductor. The guaran- 
tors, with a wry smile, sign another 
check, not foreseen in the budget. 

And commissions are another 
heavy load. Way back in 1931, I 
think, one of the leading Met sing- 
ers had a suit filed against her. In 
court it was revealed (so the head- 
lines said) that the artist had to pay 
53 per cent of her salary in com- 
missions. Another Met star, aside 
from other commissions, for years 
paid 10 per cent of his very high 
income to a friend of his, an influ- 


ential businessman, who had done 
nothing but recommend the artist 
to a big agent. After this business- 
man died his widow insisted on the 
continuation of the tribute. And the 
artist did not refuse to pay because 
no artist can afford to antagonize 
an influential businessman and 
friend of agents and of the Met. 
Later AGMA, officially at least, suc- 
ceeded in eliminating the worst fea- 
tures of such commission contracts. 
But unofficially there are still para- 
sites feeding on the “pieces” of the 
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artists they “own,” as the Broadway 
jargon puts it. 

Of course the ultimate consumers 
and the guarantors have to pay the 
commissions for these middlemen, 
who contribute absolutely nothing 
to the production of an opera. 

Ticket buyers and guarantors also 
pay for the oversized and overlap- 
ping staffs of the opera company it- 
self and of the theater where the 
company performs. Take any theater 
program and read the imposing list 
of managers, assistant managers, 


chief electricians, master carpenters, 
master propertymen, master ward- 
robe men and wardrobe mistresses, 
production managers, and associate 


‘production managers, art directors, 


assistant art directors, stage directors 
and assistant stage directors, stage 
managers and assistant stage man- 
agers, production business managers, 
straight business managers, and less 
straight business managers, assistants 
and secretaries, orchestra managers, 
librarians, chief ushers, cashiers with 
numerous assistants, and so on and 
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so on. There are further expenses 
for auditors, lawyers, luncheons, 
theater parties, and after theater 
parties (the latter usually torture 
for the tired artists), night clubbing, 
travel expenses, telephone _ bills 
(long distance preferred), and what 
not. It has been the experience of 
this writer that at least six out of 
ten of these officials are superfluous. 
Six salaries out of ten can be saved. 

Let us single out only one of 
them, the press agent or public re- 
lations officer. Why don’t our news- 
papers rebel against the undignified 
institution of this go-between? No 
contesting party of integrity ever 
will approach its judge before the 
trial (or afterwards). He who has 
a clean conscience waits for the 
judge to call him if he, the judge, 
needs any information. The critic 
is the judge of the artist. All he and 
his paper want and need is correct 
information. 


Double Responsibility 


Goethe remarked once that the 
chief task of a critic is to find out 
what the artist intended to create 
and then to judge how far he suc- 
ceeded in carrying out his inten- 
tions. It is therefore of vital im- 
portance that the critic consider the 
advance information on the inten- 
tions of the artist as the first part 
of his job, the review of the com- 
pleted production as the second and 
final job. 

Only the stage director and the 
conductor, the ultimate creators of 
a musical show, can furnish the 
critic with correct information 
worthy of the serious press. If the 
tabloids, always probing for human 
angles, are asking for stories on the 
performing star, only the artist him- 
self is able to say what he wants to 
have printed. The publicity stunts 
handed out by the always overacting 
press agents hurt the dignity of the 
artists, of the company, and of the 
press. An artist who cannot bear a 
fair cross examination about his 
work by a serious critic is not an 
artist. And a critic who is not able 
to meet an artist in an interview on 
terms of at least equal knowledge 
of the problems of his art is not a 
critic. 

The usual discrepancy between 
the advance publicity ballyhooed by 
the press agent and the sober morn- 
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ing-after review by the professional 
critic kills art and business alike. 
For what shall the reader think if 
the previewer writes of the irresist- 
ible Don Giovanni of Mr. Star, while 
the reviewer characterizes Mr. Star’s 
performance as dull and overacted? 

And let there be a division of the 
critic’s labor. Let the dramatic critic 
review the libretto, the acting, and 
the staging, and let the music critic 
write up the musical part of the 
production. 

Very often musicians are not ex- 
perts of the theater and of the 
drama. The many amateurish li- 
bretti on which even such theater- 
wise composers as Mozart and Verdi 
spent their genius in vain are wit- 
nesses of this contention. So why 
expect a higher dramaturgic acute- 
ness from a critic than from a Mo- 
zart? Also the music critic, busy lis- 
tening to the music and watching the 
conductor, has little time and mind 
left for the stage. Musicians and mu- 
sic critics too are victims of a strange 
adherence to orthodox traditions, 
be they right or wrong. Somewhere 
I hide a clipping in which a New 
York critic insists on whiskers on the 
face of the King in Lohengrin be- 
cause he cannot conceive of a Teu- 
tonic king of the Middle Ages with- 
out a mid-nineteenth century Walt 
Whitman beard. The fact that the 
portrait of Henry the Birdcatcher 
shows him sporting but a small Men- 
jou moustache, and that twentieth 
century audiences no longer believe 
in kings looking like Santa Clauses, 
failed to change the critic’s sentence. 
So opera must conform to Victorian 
whiskers or else. That is why almost 
all of the 60 operas of the current 
repertoire are of the whiskered pe- 
riod or at least made to look as if 
they were. That is why every attempt 
to do away with whiskers of the 
overstuffed pseudo-Romanticism in- 
vites the olympic wrath of the music 
columnists. The clean-shaven public 
meanwhile, disgusted with  whis- 
kered hokum, stays away from opera. 

The dramatic critic, however, is 
always hunting for the most up-to- 
date novelty. He concentrates on 
story, plot, action, production. ‘To 
him music is only a background of 
the story or its dramatic propeller. 
He will force the opera companies 
to shave off their productions all the 
the face-distorting whiskers (real 
and symbolic) and to present human 
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beings instead of funny freaks in 
peep-show settings. 

It can’t be done? It was done. 
Gershwin’s Porgy and Bess made the 
dramatic critics and the music critics 
cooperate very nicely. Menotti’s The 
Medium, let down by the Victorian, 
tradition-minded judgment of a 
few music critics, was saved later by 
the progressive-minded dramatic 
critics. 

So why not make such fair ex- 
ceptions a rule? It pays! 

The most expensive season is the 


one-night stand. The most inexpen- 
sive season is the year-round season. 
Ask the only permanent opera com- 
pany in this country, the San Carlo 
Opera Company. This company, ar- 
tistically and financially of moderate 
prosperity, is self-suporting because 
its manager hires his artistic and 
other help on long-term contracts. 
Artists who rate $150 for one-night 
stands gladly do three or four per- 
formances a week for $300. Chorus, 
ballet, orchestra, stage hands do like- 
wise in proportion, if I guess right. 


Opera Scores 


An Opera in 4 Acts and a Prologue 
by M. P. MUSORGSKY 
Arranged and Orchestrated 
by N. A. RIMSKY-KORSAKOV 


Full Orchestral Score Unabridged Edition 
Original Russian Text, Size: App. 9x12 inches, Price: $20.00 


MANON 


An Opera in 5 Acts and 6 Scenes 
by JULES MASSENET 


Full Orchestral Score Unabridged Edition 
Original French Text, Size: App. 9x12 inches, Price: $20.00 


PRINCE IGOR 


An Opera in 4 Acts and a Prologue 
by A. BORODIN 


Edited, Completed and Orchestrated by 


Full Orchestral Score Unabridged Edition 


Price: $25.00 


Sdition Musicus ~ New York 


23 West 47th Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


BORIS GODUNOV 


A. GLAZOUNOFF and N. A. RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF 


Original Russian, French and German texts, Size: App. 9x12 inches 
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The San Carlo Company owns its 
scenery and costumes. For money to 
rent scenery lighting and costumes 
is lost. Money spent on buying those 
paraphernalia is money saved. 

The stage of our typical theater, 
legitimate or otherwise, is usually a 
too shallow hole enclosed by three 
bare walls. The theaters of Belgrade 
and Sofia in the Balkans (always 
called “backward” by our papers) 
command more working space and 
better production facilities than any 
American theater I know, not to 


speak of the opera houses of Milan, 
Rome, Vienna, Prague, Dresden, 
and Stockholm. Even Graz, Frei- 
burg, Florence, Mulhouse, Riga, and 


- Helsinki outdo New York and Chi- 


cago technically and artistically. 
For the nation who from Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s lightning rod to 
the atomic bomb of today leads the 
world in things technical, has barely 
grown up to the horse and buggy age 
in the commercial theater. (Some 
college theaters are fairly well-equip- 
ed exceptions.) Opera needs space to 
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Price $1.00 
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who is considered by musicians to be one of 
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develop massed action of choruses 
and ballets; it needs facilities for 
instantaneous changes of scenery; it 
needs an adequate lighting system to 
coordinate the visible flow of the 
light with the audible flow of the 
music. 

Roving rheostats and other light- 
ing equipment cost fortunes in rent, 
transportation, and wages. A light- 
ing system, built permanently into 
the stage and controlled from one 
central switchboard pays dividends 
in a relatively short time, because 
opera companies will gladly pay a 
higher rental for a well-equipped 
stage and still save money and labor. 
Even scenery can be projected by 
lighting, as about thirty years ago 
the engineer planner proved at the 
Burg theater of Vienna and later all 
over Europe. 

But since Broadway leases only 
bare holes, Zenith has no reason to 
be more progressive than New York. 

Novelties are rare in the opera 
business. However, The League of 
Composers used the stage of the Met 
for a few experimental one-night 
stands. Nothing came of them. Of 
the many enthusiastic efforts college 
and university theaters have made to 
establish contemporary opera in 
America, only the Columbia Uni- 
versity Opera Workshop has_ suc- 
ceeded (just recently) to reap the 
first fruit of its toil. Menotti’s The 
Medium became a Broadway hit. 

But Broadway is a_ still more 
tyrannical monopolist than the Met. 
The latter, organized along Euro- 
pean lines, has no monopolistic rights 
on new works. Because net the Met, 
but the authors and publishers own 
the production rights. But on Broad- 
way the so-called producer claims 
these rights, including the rights of 
recording, filming, broadcasting, and 
televising. He has to own these 
rights if he wants to amortize the 
investments of his backers. (Pro- 
ducers rarely risk their own money.) 
For, as the thrifty Shuberts recently 
stated, a musical show which before 
1940 Cost $100,00, now costs $300,000. 
These extravagant production costs 
are only partly the fault of the un- 
ions, despite Mr Shubert’s charges. 
They are just as much, perhaps 
even more, the fault of the artistic 
and technical incompetence of the 
system. 

Yet this does not change the sad 
fact that for financial reasons the 
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producer is forced to hold on to all 
possible means of revenue. He not 
only insists on the nation-wide U. S. 
A. rights, but also on all the rights 
for European productions. 

That means that the Zenith Opera 
Company may freely produce La 
Bohéme and Der Rosenkavalier, 
owned by their European authors 
and publishers. But it is not per- 
mitted to stage Carousel, Street 
Scene, and Carmen Jones, the hits 
closest to an American opera that 
Broadway has created, because the 
road company of the so-called orig- 
inal producer may perhaps include 
Zenith as a one-night stand. So the 
Zenith opera company is deprived of 
its best chance to make up the deficit 
that the Met star Don Giovanni 
forced on the company by the profits 
a starless Carmen Jones may realize. 

In Europe, a musical show success- 
ful in Paris is mounted at once not 
only in Rome, Vienna, Berlin, and 
Stockholm, but also in hundreds of 
small town theaters. Most of these 
theaters, with all their employees on 
long contracts, have not one extra 
penny to spend on artistic and tech- 
nical crews for the new production. 
Rehearsals cost nothing, except if 
there is overtime to pay. These 
theaters have a sufficient stock of 
standard setpieces to combine al- 
most any scenery asked for by the 
opera. They own their own stock of 
costumes and properties. Therefore 
their budget for a single new pro- 
duction is negligible, while the 
profits from sure-fire novelties may 
cover the deficits that the experi- 
mental works may have caused. 


Effective Production 


These theaters, proud of their in- 
dependence and individuality on 
the one side and limited in their 
artistic and material resources on 
the other, with a few setpieces, walls, 
pillars, platforms, trees silhouetted 
against a cyclorama, put on scenic 
pictures ten times as effective as 
many an elaborate expensive set 
Broadway boasts having paid for- 
tunes for. (You don’t believe it? 
Then go and see the shows put on 
by many an American college the- 
ater where the European principles 
of forty years standing now get 
Americanized.) 

The European singers very often 
employed as actors in straight plays 
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and musical comedy alike, imperson- 
ate characters of very difference psy- 
chology. This makes them more ver- 
satile and skillful in carrying even 
weak operas to success. One miscast- 
ing on Broadway condemns not only 
one actor, but the whole company 
and the play itself to failure. Be- 
cause type-casting made our actors 
and actor-singers as rigid and as one- 
sided as cartoons, the American 
audience, misled by this way of cast- 
ing, does not believe an actor can 
be different from the type he is 
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usually cast in. Greta Garbo had to 
be always unapproachable and mys- 
terious. When she broke out of this 
boring type, in Ninotchka, her fans 
left her in outraged disappointment. 
She has been idle since. Because 
Rosa Ponselle was perhaps the great- 
est Norma any stage ever produced, 
the critics of New York could not 
imagine the majestic priestess of the 
Druids as the lecherous, supersti- 
tious gipsy, Carmen. This star ended 
her career then and there. 

Why did she not try Europe? 
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European audiences do not care for 
the type an artist represents, but 
the individuality the artist is, And 
the more versatile this individuality, 


the more interested the audience is ~ 


in his or her characterizations. They 
enjoy every extracurricular achieve- 
ment of their pet artist immensely. 
They even want him in smaller 
parts. Georg Reimers of the Burg- 
theater at Vienna can play Brutus 
in Julius Ceasar one day and the 
following day play Apollo in The 
Oresteia, a very small part at the 


end of the Aeschylean tragedy. Be- 
cause, to the audience over there it 
is always the play as a whole that 
they go to see and hear, and they 
want it at its best in all of its parts. 

The individual European produc- 
tions differ from one another, too, 
because the French musical play is 
given in German at Vienna, in Czech 
at Prague, in Swedish at Stockholm, 
in Hungarian at Budapest. The 
opera is not simply translated, but 
also adapted to the local conditions 
just as our Broadway adapts and 
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even rewrites foreign plays. In this 
way many an opera which was a flop 
in one city may, because of a more 
adequate production, become a hit 
in another. 

No, Europeans are not ashamed 
of their native language. And we 
Americans have not the slightest 
reason for finding the language of 
Eugene O'Neill, Alfred Joyce Kil- 
mer, and H. L. Mencken unfit for 
opera. Self-styled purists, insisting 
that American singers sing in the 
so-called original language have no 
ears for the music of any language. 
For the recitalist who sings his four 
groups of songs in four different 
original languages delivers at least 
three of them in something more 
original than language. 

And the public at large? It stays 
away from shows in which it can 
not understand what the characters 
are talking about. 

The obstacles a healthy develop- 
ment of opera in this country has to 
override are many. The most impor- 
tant are the monopolistic dictator- 
ship of the Metropolitan Opera and 
her satellites; the star system and 
the type-casting; the oversized staffs 
and the commission sharks; the unfit 
theater buildings; the stereotyped, 
chiefly amateur, productions; the 
foreign languages; the monopolies 
of the producers. 

We ignore the inadequacy of 
many a committee whose members 
think only of the social prestige and 
the fun they will get out of the en- 
terprise. They rarely think of the 
most important customers they have 
to approach—the cultured middle 
class. Opera is a mental and emo- 
tional stimulus for doctors, teachers, 
college professors, lawyers, scientists, 
architects, government officials, sol- 
diers, students, and other white- 
collar workers in the first place. The 
upper society is spoiled by the Met 
and her satellites; the lower strata 
are spoiled by jazz and soap operas. 
Only the cultured middle class ap- 
preciates genuine art, stars or no 
stars, domestic or imported artists, 
classical or modern musical drama. 

The free enterprise system seems 
to know only two — social strata— 
management and labor. But the 
great majority of Americans are 
neither management nor _ labor. 
They are the cultured middle class, 
the real backbone of our nation just 
as of other nations. This class is 
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fighting for its very life in collect- 
ivistic Europe and is becoming less 
potent in our own country as well. 
To these people opera can be as 
strong an inspiration as it was to the 
citizens of Italy and Belgium in the 
times of their fights for independ- 
ence. That’s why we need good 
opera companies urgently. 


CARDIN 


(Continued from page 19) 


operetta, by the membership and the 
public generally; to train and de- 
velop singers and other personnel of 
the type necessary for the production 
and performance of opera.” How- 
ever, when dress rehearsal time ar- 
rives (all too soon) and the cos- 
tumes, lights, orchestra, actual en- 
trances, and so on throw things into 
confusion, it often seems that we 
have failed in our purpose. 

I should like to offer the amateur 
a bit of advice. There are three 
things that are remembered by your 
audience. First, the music, make it 
unforgettable; second, the portrayal 
of character, create your part as you 
might live it; and third, the scenery, 
provide the very best you can. Plot 
and lines are soon forgotten after 
they have served their purpose of 
the moment. By no means neglect 
other items of production because of 
these. 

Without any attempt to make 
comparative artistic evaluations, I 
should like to express my apprecia- 
tion for Reading’s exceptional mu- 
sical talent in the words of Virgil 
Thomson. In his book The Musical 
Scene he says, in speaking of Ameri- 
can amateur instrumental organiza- 
tions: “Their contribution to musi- 
cal culture and its tradition is a real 
one and far more important, I sus- 
pect, than is currently imagined.” 


WINKLER 


(Continued from page 29) 


scratched on the surface of the plate 
and the layout man lightly scratches 
the notes in their proper places in a 
very rough fashion. The engraver 
then begins the work of punching 
out the notes with a tool which can 
be most easily described as resem- 
bling a nail set. To those of you who 
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do not know what this is, picture, if 
you will, a metal pencil with a note 
etched in the bottom of it. This 
punch is placed in the proper spot 
as indicated by the layout man and 
then lightly hammered into the 
plate, thereby indenting in metal the 
proper note. Each character of the 
music must be done separately with 
a separate punch. The most import- 
ant thing to remember in all this 
work is that it is being done in re- 
verse. The engraver is doing his 
work from right to left and back- 


wards. The explanation of this will 
come later. 

After the plate is done, the finish- 
ing touches are put on it by a man 
who goes over it carefully with a 
sharp tool to make sure that each 
note or line or letter of text is 
cleanly cut out of the metal. Then 
the plate is turned over and lightly 
hammered all over the reverse side 
to make it level once more. 

Reverting for a moment to the 
tool or punch which the engraver 
uses. The only source of supply for 
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these is Germany. Naturally they 
cannot be mass produced, as the 
demand for them is very limited, so 
they become extremely expensive. 


The most important factor, how-- 


ever, is that at the present time they 
cannot be obtained because the fa- 
cilities in Germany have undoubt- 
edly been destroyed, and interest is 
focused on turning out other things 
which are in greater demand than 
musical note punches. That is one 
of the critical problems of the en- 
graving industry. Even if the present 
shop owners could get apprentices 
they probably could not equip them. 

Now to get back to the plate 
which has just been leveled off and 
must be prepared for proofreading. 
The engraver inks the plate with 
green ink. Actually he covers the 
entire plate with this ink, but the 
holes and lines which have been 
etched into it are not filled so that 
when the plate is pressed to paper 
the notes and lines which are ordi- 
narily black do not print but the 
rest of the solid plate prints green. 
For obvious reasons these are called 
green proofs. 

The proofs are then sent to the 
publisher, whose proofreaders care- 
fully check them and indicate the 
errors. The proofs are then sent back 
to the engraver, who makes the cor- 
rections. This is accomplished by 
erasing the wrong notes with a type 
of steel wool and then re-engraving 
in the usual manner the proper 
notes. These are checked by second 
proofs, and the plate in this way is 
put into perfect shape. 

The reason why the engraver does 
his work in reverse should now be 
obvious, for when he “pulls” his 
proofs they must be in positive form 
for proofreading. 

Now the work of the engraver is 
almost done; all that remains for 
him to do is to “pull” the black and 
white proofs. This process belongs in 
the printing department which will 
be dealt with in a subsequent article. 

I spoke before of substitutes for 
engraving. There are several in use 
today, but for superior quality of 
work there is, in my opinion no 
substitute for engraving. Of all the 
processes that have been tried two 
are quite successful today. One is 
the Luxotype process, which oper- 
ates a series of punches by electricity, 
imprinting them on paper which is 
then photographed. The other is 
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Notogravure, which pastes notes on 
paper which is then photographed. 

The preparatory work is done, but 
just one last word is in order about 
the cost of this work. It is impossible 
to give you a definite price on any 
page because this is dependent upon 
the number of lines, number of 
notes on the page, the difhculty of 
the music and the time involved in 
making the plate. Our costs in en- 
graving have not been overlooked 
by price rises. Although the basic fac- 
tor is labor, our engravers are being 
quite shortsighted in indiscriminate 
price rises far and above that passed 
along to the workers. A piece of 
music now costs about 70 per cent 
more per page to engrave than it did 
some four years ago. 


MURSELL 


(Continued from page 17) 


But our schools seem satisfied to de- 
velop generation after generation of 
one-wingers. No statistics are needed 
to prove that multitudes of so-called 
educated persons have only the crud- 
est and most inadequate resources 
for emotional enjoyment, expression, 
and fulfillment—that they suffer 
from what German writers on ed- 
ucational aesthetics have called emo- 
tionale Dummheit. The schools have 
worked on such folks for upward of 
sixteen years, and by and large have 
done nothing about their emotional 
enrichment in terms of specific and 
organized effort. The hope has been 
to make them into good citizens, 
and the chief, if not the only, official 
technique has been to pump them 
full of intellectualizations. When it 
is intimated that man is not so 
rational as pedants seem to think, 
and that an emotional cripple is 
quite likely to be a civic cripple, 
there is hearty agreement, but the 
whole problem is dumped in the 
laps of school psychiatrists, guidance 
workers, and similar rescue squads. 
Yet there is a whole vast area of 
culture, pitiably unexploited, which 
bears precisely upon the problem 
and always has. 

So the stark case for the arts is 
that they are man’s supreme agency 
for emotional literacy. Anyone who 
imagines that such agencies are un- 
important needs to learn the facts 
of life, and perhaps to examine his 


own insufficiencies. He too may be 
suffering from emotionale Dumm- 
heit! When the arts are shoved into 
a corner by core curricula, or by 
ponderous academic requirements 
hatched up by one-sided intellec- 
tualists, it is not so much the arts 
as human nature which suffers vio- 
lence. For the arts are not just an- 
other subject, on a par with the 
various intellectual disciplines. They 
are another hemisphere, and can 
only receive their due and perform 
their mission if we organize a two- 
hemisphere curriculum. 

2. Another very obvious conse- 
quence of our controlling aesthetic 
viewpoint is that the arts cannot 
be intellectualized without being 
denatured. Yet the trend toward in- 
tellectualization is very strong be- 
cause of the prestige values of our 
one-wing curriculum. Moreover, it 
is directly supported by aesthetic 
doctrines like those of Dewey, ac- 
cording to which any human activ- 
ity, including mopping one’s brow 
or tying one’s shoestring, partakes 
of the essential quality of the arts 
so long as it is wholehearted. Theo- 
retically the position is indefensible, 
for the simple reason that to make 
anything mean everything empties 
it of meaning. Practically it is dis- 
astrous, because it implies that the 
arts can be assimilated to essentially 
alien patterns without being ruined. 

No doubt it is very nice to organ- 
ize humanities courses which “bring 
in” architecture, painting, poetry, 
and even music to enliven the dis- 
cussion of cultural periods. No 
doubt it is admirable to have chil- 
dren sing ditties about igloos when 
they are studying Eskimo life, or to 
look at reproductions of rock paint- 
ings when the cave man is up for 
discussion. Cooperation is always 
excellent, so long as one does not 
give away his own soul in the 
process, but art workers who think 
these are sufficient and proper ways 
of promoting the arts in general ed- 
ucation are doing exactly that. They 
are selling the arts down the river 
for the sake of a mess of educational 
gadgets. 

We must put first things first— 
music ahead of musicology, the prac- 
tice and enjoyment of painting 
ahead of its history, the direct en- 
couragement of poetry ahead of its 
use as an adjunct to social studies. 
The inveterate and multiform tend- 
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ency to drag the arts at the chariot 
wheels of the intellectualized curric- 
ulum is thoroughly destructive. 
They must be allowed to stand on 
their own feet and to do their own 


work in their own way. Little prog-~ 


ress will be made with them until 
we reckon with this imperative re- 
quirement. 

3. The primary integration of the 
arts is not with any intellectual disci- 
pline whatsoever, including history, 
but among themselves. Here is yet 
another consequence of our control- 
ling aesthetic viewpoint. 

By integration we should by no 
means understand some. circus-like 
yoking together of pedagogical 
horses, camels, monkeys, and _ ele- 
phants. Integration starts, if it ever 
really gets going at all, with the 
working staff, who develop a com- 
mon viewpoint and a common pol- 
icy, and who learn year by year ever 
better how to bring to bear a com- 
mon and unified influence through- 
out the whole complex of their en- 
deavors. ‘This is what should be con- 
templated in the arts. The people 
in music, in the visual arts, in the 
theater arts, in poetry, in the dance, 


of Jerome 


STANDARD BAND... . .$3.50 
CONDUCTOR ........ .50 


should arrive at a common concep- 
tion and move toward the elabora- 
tion of a common policy which 
would liberate, inform, cultivate, 
and guide the emotional side of 
living. This is the common and 
basic function of the arts that these 
workers serve. The particular plans 
and patterns of action they may de- 
vise are secondary matters. The su- 
premely important thing is to get 
together and begin working together 
in terms of a unifying and intelli- 
gible purpose. Such is the key idea 
of a coordinated art program, and 
in this whole connection the great 
lack so far has been in key ideas. 


General Arts Program 


Very well, let us suppose that we 
have a group of workers in the vari- 
ous arts who have interpreted in- 
tegration as, in the first place, the 
business of getting together and 
learning to work together for a com- 
mon purpose, and who have adopted 
this central doctrine. What are some 
of the things they will probably try 
to do? 

1. They will, I believe, strive to 


Songs — 


promote individual artistic creative 
activities on the part of their pupils 
on the most ambitious scale possible. 
Unless the arts are possessed as per- 
sonal possessions they instantly lose 
their power, and individual creative 
endeavor is an avenue to the per- 
sonal possession of the arts for which 
there is no adequate substitute. The 
reason is clear. Authentic artistic 
creation, from the lowest to the high- 
est levels, essentially means the pro- 
jection by the individual of his own 
emotional intimations in the objec- 
tive medium of the art. Everyone 
who does this, even very humbly, 
becomes in his own proper person 
an artist. And one possesses the arts 
not by learning about them or cas- 
ually scrutinizing them in connec- 
tion with something else, but by be- 
coming an artist oneself. 

Specifically our group will want 
as many pupils as possible, and, if at 
all possible, pupils at all levels, to 
paint pictures, write poems, com- 
pose music, and the like. This is 
definitely what they will mean by 


creation. Regarding the claim that- 


any sort of activity, including look- 
ing and listening, can also be “‘crea- 


SYMPHONIC ARRANGEMENT BY ERIK LEIDZEN 


A perfect sampling of famous Kern melodies, superbly arranged by Erik Leidzen. It includes such time-tested favorites 
as “I’ve Told Every Little Star”, “They Didn’t Believe Me”, “Who”, “Look For The Silver Lining”, etc. In spite of the 
wealth of material, the selection is timed at 74, minutes, a factor which will assure sustained audience interest. The 
instrumental ranges are restricted and there are no rhythmic difficulties. This is perfect for bands in the C class. 


PUBLISHED BY T.B. HARMS INC. 


SYMPHONIC BAND... . $5.00 
EXTRA PARTS .........  .25 


Symphonic paraphrase « Richard Rodgers’ "WHERE OR WHEN” 


This melody is conceded to be one of the finest fruits of the collaboration of Rodgers and Hart. Erik Leidzen has fashioned 
from it a concert paraphrase which will have immediate listener appeal. Perfect for bands in the C and B classes. 


STANDARD BAND. ... .$2.50 
CONDUCTOR 


PUBLISHED BY CHAPPELL & CO., INC. 
WE WOULD ALSO SUGGEST MORTON GOULD’S LATEST WORK FOR BAND @ ‘BALLAD FOR BAND”. 


For valuable ideas on program building for this Fall, write for our complete band catalogue. 


SYMPHONIC BAND. .. . $4.00 
EXTRA PARTS ........ .25 


CHAPPELL & CO., INC. * RKO BUILDING * ROCKEFELLER CENTER ° N. Y. 20, N. Y. 
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tive,” they may agree. But they will 
beware of the weasel. Here is one 
of those seductive and broadminded 
rationalizations which are continu- 
ally used to excuse one from doing 
the right thing because it seems a 
bit difficult. By creative activity they 
will mean precisely the personal 
projection of subjective intimations 
in an objective medium. 

Of course when such a path is 
indicated numerous lions begin to 
roar, but most of them will prove 
to be well chained. There is the lion 
of technique. Can children and 
young people really engage in signifi- 
cant artistic creation without a 
long discipleship? Emphatically yes! 
Under normal conditions and 
proper guidance, the beginnings of 
all the arts are easy. It is perfection 
that is hard to achieve. Significant 
work, well worth achieving, can 
come very speedily indeed, and then 
provides a focal point for growth. 
Any teacher who makes the begin- 
nings of any art difficult simply does 
not know his business. 

Then there is the lion of special 
aptitude. Will not some children 
incline toward poetic, others toward 


visual, others toward choreographic, 
and others toward musical expres- 
sion, perhaps because of something 
in their chromosomes? No doubt 
such things will happen, whether or 
not the chromosomes are respon- 
sible. But we are considering an in- 
tegrated, collaborative scheme. If a 
child misses in one direction, he can 
be taken care of in another. That is 
one of the many beauties of inte- 
gration properly understood and op- 
erated. A group of teachers in the 
various arts, working together in 
terms of such a notion, need not 
have too much fear of the lion of 
special aptitude. 


The Arts and Elmer 


Then there is the lion of down- 
right refractoriness. Our group of 
teachers collectively do their best 
for some pupil, but he simply does 
not deliver. At las they sadly con- 
clude that Elmer has no art. What 
about that? It is tempting to pontifi- 
cate about the creative spark in 
every child, but let us not go fanci- 
ful. How many children taking a 
required course in mathematics 


achieve a complete miss on quad- 
ratic equations? How many, after a 
dose of American history, remain 
pretty shaky on their country’s 
origins and growth? There are the 
strictly pragmatic rather than the 
ideally perfect standards. A collab- 
orating group of teachers in the arts 
should not find living up to them 
beyond their powers. 

2. Next our group of workers will 
seek to promote activities in the way 
of artistic participation, again on 
the most ambitious and varied scale 
possible. This means performing 
music, acting in plays, taking part 
in dance patterns, and the like. The 
experience of actually projecting 
works of art, in one’s proper person 
and through one’s endeavors, is an- 
other essential means of getting hold 
of the arts as personal and intimate 
possessions. 

The various lions which seem to 
beset the creative pathway make 
their presence felt here, too, and 
should be coped with in the same 
fashion. But a special consideration 
arises. In a properly organized and 
adequate art program the manage- 
ment of participant activities will be 


.. =IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT:... 


We are now offering works from the famous Chappell Army Journal in a domestic edition. 
These band compositions have been revised by Erik Leidzen to meet the needs of Amer- 
ican bands. The prices are in keeping with our usual policy and there are enough parts 
for a good sized band. This series will be augmented by works written directly for band 


by noted contemporary composers. 


The sertes 02 to be known as the 


LONDON AGAIN Suite — Eric Coates 


This is a sequel to the celebrated LONDON SUITE (which 
includes the KNIGHTSBRIDGE MARCH) and matches its 
eharm and insouciance in every respect. All three move- 
ments are included. 

Standard Band... ...$5.00 
Conductor ..... oS 


FESTAL MARCH (Perstare et Praestare) Philip James 


An original work for band (the first in this series) by one 
of our outstanding American composers. This is a proces- 
sional march of approximately Class B calibre. 


Standard Band... ...$3.50 Symphonic Band... . .$5.00 
Conductor ......... .50 Extra Parts......... .25 
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THE GODS GO A-BEGGING — Handel-Beecham 


Sir Thomas Beecham has herein compiled a suite from the 
operas of Handel which will greatly enrich the repertoire of 
classic material for band. 


Conductor ......... 75 


LA BOUTIQUE FANTASQUE — Rossini-Respighi 


(The Fantastic Toyshop) 


This scintillating selection for band is based on the music 
written by Respighi for the London Ballet Russe, and 
corporates published piano ipts of Rossini 
charming result is due te the combination of these two 
great talents. Good for Class B bands. 
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Conductor ......... .75 
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very different from that ordinarily 
found. The point will not be simply 
to produce expert performance in 
the upper high school years at any 
cost, and more particularly at the 
cost of eliminating the majority of 
pupils for the sake of a few quasi- 
virtuosi. Our group of workers will 
seek to make participant activities 
aesthetically satisfying and cultur- 
ally and educationally significant ex- 
periences all up and down the line, 
and to make them available for all. 
The typical situation of the ruth- 
lessly selected high school a cappella 
choir which is drilled like a_pro- 
fessional organization, often without 
knowing even the titles of the music 
it is learning, will be avoided like 
the plague. 


to have large numbers of pupils on 


sing and play and paint and dance 
and act impressively well; and given 
the proper opportunities they can 
do it. But their goal will not be to 
train show-off groups and_ individ- 
uals to impress superficial observers 
with the excellence of what goes on. 
Instead it will be to achieve artistic 
excellence on the part of the persons 
directly involved, and to establish 
an incentive which can and should 
influence the entire program right 
down to the kindergarten. This 
latter effect, be it remarked, is not 
brought about by chance but only 
by careful and considered planning. 

3. Next, our group of workers 
will wish to promote appreciative 
experiences on the most comprehen- 


ogies for so doing. It means precisely 
the building of instructed and dis- 
criminating value judgments about 
works of art. Thus it is not the same 
thing as the history of music, or the 
survey of world literature, or the 
study of the social affiliations of 
painting or architecture, Other dis- 
ciplines and modes of approach may 
help, but they are not substitutes. 
And so our group of workers will 
not let themselves be bluffed out of 
position by intellectualists who think 
that historical, or technical, or soci- 
ological studies of the rats are admir- 
able or at least allowable, whereas 
direct appreciation belongs at best 
in the extracurriculum. 

This, in very briefest outline, is 


ag sive scale possible. Appreciation, like | how an adequate program of art ed- 
2 Does this mean that these teachers creation, is a weasel word and needs —__ucation would probably look. Ob- 
a will be indifferent to artistic stand- a protecting definition. It means, viously a great deal more might be 
io ards? By no means. If they were, among other things, listening to, said and innumerable connections 
- they would be sabotaging their own looking at, reading, reading about, might be established between the 
: work and falsifying its central pur- and discussing works of art. Appre- various types of activities. Also the 

pose. The painstaking quest for per- ciation is another essential avenue to great problem of sequence is entirely 

fection is a very important factor in the personal possession of the arts. untouched. All that is possible here 
: aesthetic experience, though by no The concept of appreciation is is a bird’s eye view. Creation, par- 
means the only one. They will strive under considerable fire just now. ticipation, appreciation—these are 


the upper high school levels who 


But our group of workers will insist 
on using it, and will make no apol- 


the three main pillars of the struc- 
ture. They all arise from a common 


Attention Bandmasters ! 


HERE ARE THE FINEST BOOKS EVER WRITTEN ON DRUMMING 


By SAM C. ROWLAND 
VOLUME 

The Snare Drum and 
Drum Ensemble 


Contains Strube Drum rudiments; a chap- 
ter on The Relative Rudiment''; profusely 
illustrated with action photographs; con- 
é ». tains introduction by Dr. Edwin Franko 
Goldman, 


VOLUME III 


Drum and Bugle Corps and 
The Modern Color Guard. 


VOLUME IV 
Band and Corps, Roll Offs, 
Drill Beats, Percussion Equip- 
ment, Technique Analysis, 
Drum Major Signals. 
Contains a section written by Sgt. Frank 


Lawler, Drum Major authority. Also one 
on Swiss Flag Throwing by Major May- 


é. Contains material for the conduct of 
i the Color Guard. Also wonderful ma- 
terial for Drum and Bugle Corps. A 
"must" manual for Veteran Posts Color 


PERCUSSION TECHNIQUE 


Concert Bass Drum, Cymbal Playing, 
Orchestra and Drum Corps, Scotch and 
Rudimental Bass Drumming, Technique of 
Tenor Drumming. 

Presents the technique of the world-renowned Gus Hel- 
mecke. Also Frank Kutak's concert Cymbal Technique. Con- 
tains action photographs.of many important celebrities. 


VOLUME II 


VOLUME V 
The Tympani. 
Material in this volume prepared by 
Mr. Tommy Thomas, top-ranking drum- 
mer of the day. Contains excellent 


information for both drummer and 


= Guards. nard Velier, tympanist. 
4 
ee Here is what DR. EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN says: 
: "|... these books serve as a veritable encyclopedia on drums and all 
. that pertains thereto, . . . should be in the possession of every serious 
a drummer, every bandmaster and in the library of every organization." 
i. 0. PAGANI & BRO., 289 BLEECKER ST., NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 
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foundation, which is the claim that 
the very essence of the arts and of 
the aesthetic process is the objecti- 
fication of emotional values. 


Some Basie Conditions 


Any group of workers wishing to 
put into practice the plan outlined 
above will have to ask for plenty— 
changes in budget, in schedule, in 
credit allotment, and so forth. Ad- 
ministrative officers faced with such 
incipient pressure groups are in for 
some serious shocks. So be it! Much 
needs to be changed if the arts are 
to do in the schools what they have 
been doing in the world at large 
since the days of the cave man. Why 
not recognize this fact? And in any 
case, it is surely more effective to 
put up a comprehensive and con- 
sidered plan than to try for picayune 
concessions here and there by dint 
of grumbles and piecemeal pleas. 
If the plan seems very ambitious, let 
it be remembered that any worth- 
while plan for the arts, as matters 
now stand, must be ambitious. 

As to a budget necessary to carry 
out this plan, and particularly a 


budget for space and equipment, 
there is no doubt that impressive 
increments would be involved. Well, 
the science people shouted for labo- 
ratories and got them. The voca- 
tional people shouted for shops and 
got them. These clamors were effec- 
tive because they were loud, but 
mainly because there was a sound 
educational idea back of them. Once 
the art people have advanced a 
sound central educational idea for 
themselves—and the idea of building 
emotional literacy in young people 
seems eminently sound—they also 
would be well advised to do some 
shouting. 

As to schedule, it must be under- 
stood that any curricular undertak- 
ing can be sterilized if it is denied 
sufficient time. Foreign language 
work, for instance, has suffered 
grievously because, under the setup, 
hosts of students take it for one year 
only, which is not long enough to 
derive any real benefit. The same 
principle holds true for the arts, on 
a far larger scale. What our group 
will want is nothing less than a clear 
25 per cent of the pupil’s total time 
in school from kindergarten through 


the twelfth grade. Does this seem 
likely to make administrators and 
curriculum builders gasp a little? It 
is really very moderate. The arts are 
not just another subject, but an- 
other hemisphere, and it is conspic- 
uously and perhaps foolishly gen- 
erous of the art people to assent to 
75 per cent of a pupil’s time going 
to purely intellectualistic concerns. 
But still, with 25 per cent they 
ought to manage reasonably well. 
The vital question, of course, is 
what they propose to do with this 
time. I have already sketched the 
reply, but let us restate it. They pro- 
pose to bring about personal, emo- 
tional, and aesthetic growth by 
means of artistic creation, artistic 
participation, and artistic apprecia- 
tion. They want to get hold of little 
children and bring them along for 
twelve years under sequential influ- 
ences of a type which are greatly 
needed, which are shockingly lack- 
ing, and which only the arts can 
supply. To do so, they must have 
elbow room. The very essence of 
creative work, for instance, may well 
be time, and slavery to the eternal 
bell can kill it. As matters now 


tn pbccordion Engineering 


An entirely new adaptation of acoustical principles 
to accordion construction is responsible for the won- 
derful, free Pancordion tone. By building a tone 
chamber beneath the grille, by combining functional 
exterior styling with DirecTone and Magic-Ease fea- 
tures, Pancordion has created the ultimate in piano 
accordions for the professional performer. 

Cunsietinn instruments are entirely hand-made, are built in the 
U. S. A. Write for illustrated folder and name of your nearest 


dealer — today. 


ROBERT PANCOTTI, Presi 
38- 10 29th Street, Long Island City 1, New 
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Exclusive! 


Only Pancordion, Inc. instruments have 
DirecTone and Magic-Ease features. 
DirecTone (pat. pend. U.S. and Italy) 
projects both bass and treble tones inone 
direction. Magic-Ease Switches permit 
tonal changes while you sustain notes. 
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stand, much of the art work in our 
schools is crippled and _ distorted 
by a perniciously anti-educational 
schedule which all the teaching skill 


in the world cannot counteract. This . 


is one of many reasons why we must 
not assess what can be done in terms 
of what is now being done. A half- 
way adequate cultivation of the 
hemisphere of the arts would in a 
very short time bring forth fruits 
so novel and beneficent that we 
would catch ourselves rubbing our 
eyes and wondering what we had 
been thinking of to neglect it. So 
why boggle over a reasonable and 
moderate schedule proposal? 

As to credit, the key point is that 
valid artistic activities cannot be 
marked or graded, and that the 
more significant they become the 
less this is possible. And as an ancil- 
lary point, it does not matter a bit. 
It does not matter because the whole 
setup of the arts is quite different 
from that of the ordinary school 
subjects. In the ordinary subjects 
students work for marks. The school, 
in spite of noble preachments, ex- 
plicitly and persistently invites them 
to do just that, and perhaps cannot 
avoid it. But in the arts the student 
has to deliver. Success, failure, prog- 
ress, retardation, achievement—all 
are inescapably visible or audible. 
That is a dynamic far more potent 
and inexorable than any that can 
be distilled from the normal prob- 
ability curve. Our group of teachers, 
then, have at their command a very 
powerful motivation, and also every 
chance to judge their students on 
manifest and undeniable realities. 
They can do without the crutches 
on which their less fortunate col- 
leagues must limp. So it should not 
seem too difficult or unreasonable to 
release the art program from the 
alien pressure of marks and credits 
and to accept the work for gradua- 
tion and transfer on the basis of the 
corporate judgment of the teachers 
who are concerned. 

These and other implications that 
could be mentioned are certainly 
ambitious, but I do not believe they 
are fantastic. They are based, not 
on some far-fetched and dubious 
philosphy, but on the manifest 
nature and functions of the arts 
themselves. Educators have wasted 
much time wrinkling their brows 
over what to do about the arts, but 
they have seldom faced the basic 


issues in large terms. They have 
looked for small answers and never 
found them, because the only real 
answer is a large one. As for the art 
people, they have put in far too 
much time cadging for crumbs, and 
being humbly pleased when they got 
a few. What they should do is set up 
a concerted and persistent shout for 
important places at the board, In- 
deed, why should they be satisfied 
until they have an entire side of the 
table all to themselves? 


FREUNDLICH 


(Continued from page 27) 


carried along by the other players 
and your reading would improve by 
osmosis. Granted that there was 
some justice in the procedure. In 
order to read well one must read in 
quantity, and reading in ensemble 
creates the necessity that the reader 
must keep going at all costs. But the 
basic problem was __ sidestepped: 
What are the causes for unsuccessful 
sight reading and how can they be 
overcome? The net result seemed to 
be that those who read well con- 
tinued to do so and those who read 
poorly were lost in the shuffle. 

My very first realization was that 
students identified sight reading with 
merely getting the right notes (a 
very necessary affair, but only one of 
many considerations). The most 
characteristic attribute was to “plow 
through” a piece, stopping at com- 
plicated details, ignoring almost 
everything except pitch accuracy 
and fundamental rhythms. The first 
directive, then, was to “make mu- 
sic,” bearing in mind that reading 
well was making music well, that the 
notes are only a means to an end 
not an end themselves, that dynam- 
ics, tempo, phrasing, problems of 
tonal balance, proper emphasis and 
similar considerations must all be 
taken into account. In short, one 
must comprehend the style and mu- 
sical content of a piece before one 
can read it intelligently. My very 
first concern is to alert the student 
to the over-all style of the piece he 
is tackling. 

In attempting to clarify this over- 
all picture of the music, one can 
direct the student’s train of thought 
by leading questions. Not only the 
usual concerns of key, time signature 


tempo and mood, but also more 
specific criteria of style must be 
clarified—texture, for example. What 
is the problem or set of problems 
in reading the piece at hand? Is the 
texture primarily contrapuntal or 
are we dealing with massive har- 
monies, or perhaps a rather thin 
harmonic scheme and a melody sur- 
rounded by characteristic pianistic 
figures? Or does the texture change 
frequently? Or are rhythmic consid- 
erations likely to be of primary im- 
portance? Are there quick changes 
of register? What are the special 
elements in the music that give it 
its individual character? If we can 
alert the player to the type of prob- 
lem he is to meet we are then in a 
position to direct his attention to 
ways in which he can overcome the 
difficulties involved. 

In most instances I found that 
where players failed they usually did 
not comprehend quickly enough the 
nature of the musical problem they 
were facing. This capacity for quick, 
easy, accurate comprehension of the 
music on the printed page seems to 
me the crucial problem in building 
good sight readers, and every at- 
tempt to solve a specific situation is 
but a particularization of this larger 
issue. It means that a player must 
see the whole as a whole and parts 
as parts. If he is reading correctly 
he will not stumble over a complex 
ornament. His eye will see the essen- 
tial tone as important and the or- 
nament will assume its subordinate 
role. He will see complex figurations 
in coherent groups. The patterns on 
the printed page will be understood 
in terms of recognizable groupings 
that, in turn, will determine the lay- 
out of his hands on the keyboard 
and facilitate his fingering problems. 
His eye will meet the large rhythmic 
divisions before it concerns itself 
with the subdivisions. In general a 
clear mental vision of the page will 
replace a kind of blurred, instinctive 
grappling with the notes; clear in 
the large outlines and, where com- 
pletely successful, clear in detail. 


Comprehension 


Any devices used by the teacher 
to increase the speed of the student’s 
reaction to the musical situation, 
leading in turn to the final results 
in fluency and accuracy, must be 
based on an approach that recog- 
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nizes the fundamental priority of 
mental comprehension over motor 
execution and seeks to establish mu- 
sical habits based upon this postu- 
late. 

Such devices often make it neces- 
sary to isolate various aspects of the 
problem from one another. Quick 
comprehension of rhythmic features 
demands isolation of the rhythmic 
problem from pitch and dynamics. 
Accuracy in note reading demands 
attention to vertical considerations, 
whereas fluency and speed depend 
more foi their attainment on hori- 
zontal factors. We must not be con- 
tent with simply telling students 
to “look ahead,” but must train 
them to understand that the dis- 
tance they look ahead depends upon 
what happens in the music. The 
more complicated the texture of the 
music, the shorter must be their 
span of vision and vice versa. The 
whole problem of reading pianistic 
figurations intelligently must be con- 
cretized for the student mind; group- 
ing according to harmonic features, 
alertness to changes in direction, 
constant adjustment of the span of 
vision in accordance with the dif- 
ferent forms assumed by the figura- 
tion, ability to recognize quickly 
ornaments hidden in the figuration 
(such as the turn and various types 
of neighboring tone embellishments) 
and clichés pertinent to pianistic 
styles ranging from classic models of 
the eighteenth century to, let us say, 
French Impressionism of the twen- 
tieth. 


A Natural Part 


In the years that I have tried to 
help students improve their reading 
at the piano by consciously analyz- 
ing their defects as they struggle 
with the problem, only one student 
has failed to respond, and he was 
handicapped by an organic defect 
in vision that made it impossible 
for him to see both staves at once. 
If we teachers imbue the student 
pianist with the idea that fluent 
reading has to be a natural part of 
his musicianly equipment and make 
him consciously try to overcome his 
defects as a reader in the same man- 
ner that we help him overcome his 
defects as a concert performer, I am 
convinced that we can successfully 
solve the problem of piano sight 
reading. 
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The conductor, the soloist, and the 
orchestrator go over the number in 
detail, and specify keys and shadings, 
whether it is to be a thick orchestra- 
tion or a thin one (in a comedy 
number, sometimes the performer 
wishes additional effects in the or- 
chestra); if it is a ballad, whether or 
not the soloist likes the predomi- 
nance of strings, or wood-winds, or 
muted brass; also, whether or not 
the singer wishes to hear melody in 
the orchestration. Some singers defi- 
nitely do not want any melody in 
the accompaniment because absence 
of it allows them more freedom in 
their interpretation. 

Now the orchestrator is given the 
numbers in which the vocal group 
performs. He must ascertain just 
how the voices are used. Are they 
merely humming, or singing a uni- 
son counter to the solo, or are they 
doing a tricky development of the 
tune, or is it to be a straight en- 
semble exposition? The orchestrator 
must approach these problems very 
cautiously because it is very easy to 
overload an accompaniment. He 
must always remember that the or- 
chestra in a musical show is an ac- 
companying instrument, and is 
secondary to whatever is in progress 
on the stage. 

By this time the dance routines 
should be shaping up, and just as 
soon as they are set the orchestrator 
may start taking them down. Now 
here is where he may get a chance to 
use his imagination. Sometimes the 
pianist who rehearses the dance 
group will make a “lead sheet” or a 
“sketch” of the music he or she uses 


to rehearse the routine. This should 
simplify things greatly for the or- 
chestrator, as he can mark into the 
sketch just what happens and where 
it happens in the routine. As often 
as not, though, he will be handed a 
piano copy of the number which the 
dance director wishes used and the 
rehearsal pianist may play a half 
dozen variations in as many keys in 
six or seven choruses. Then it is up 
to the orchestrator to invent some 
fast and accurate way of writing 
down the routine so that he can 
remember all of the detail that oc- 
curs in an orchestration of that 
length. 

Sometimes a kind dance director 
will run through a routine four or 
five times for the arranger, but they 
do not like to do it often, because 
of the time wasted and the addi- 
tional expense. Usually, twice is as 
many times as are required for the 
orchestrator to see a routine in order 
to catch all of the detail, but I can 
remember a few instances, when 
time was pressing, of seeing a six- or 
seven-chorus routine only once. The 
orchestrator must be on his toes con- 
stantly. 

There are times when an orches- 
trator is asked to do peculiar things 
with the orchestra. One instance of 
this was a production in which a 
well-known dancer was doing a 
dream sequence which was Balinese 
in character but had a comic flavor. 
The composer of the music was in 
the usual last minute rush to turn 
out four or five small incidental 
pieces, so he gave me a Chinese 
theme from another part of the 
show and asked me to develop it to 
a certain length, which was the exact 
number of bars in the dance se- 
quence. Luckily, I had had some 
previous experience with Balinese 
music, which is entirely different 
from Chinese music. So the actual 
mechanics of development became 
my chief problem, and as there was 
a limited time in which to compose 
and score the number, I could not 
wait for the Muse to give me any 
assistance. 

If the arranger is given a definitely 
preconceived piece of material to 
orchestrate, then the job is purely 
one of orchestration, but if he is 
given a theme to develop, then the 
orchestrator becomes an arranger in 
fact, because he is arranging (com- 
posing) the sequent variations or ex- 
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positions of the thematic material. 

From my point of view, the or- 
chestrator is one who is required to 
write given material for the different 
combinations of orchestral instru- 
ments only, while the arranger is one 
who must understand and be able 
to apply not only the techniques of 
orchestration, but also those of de- 
velopment, which is really composi- 
tion. 

There are many instances where 
a good performer has a special dance 
or series of tricks that he performs 


to a special arrangement of a popu- 
lar melody. But when he is engaged 
to do this special material in a musi- 
cal show which has an original mu- 
sical score, it becomes necessary to 


paraphrase or interpolate the special 


music with one of the original tunes 
of the musical score. 

The last few days of rehearsal be- 
fore the opening of a show are usu- 
ally the most hectic. Everyone is 
keyed up. The scenic designer is add- 
ing the last few touches to the scen- 
ery, the costume designer is busy 
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making alterations, the stage man- 
ager is checking on all of the 
“props” and making sure of all of 
the lighting equipment. The con- 
ductor and the arranger are busy 
timing scene changes so that there 
will be music ready to cover any 
stage waits. Also there are an over- 
ture, an entr’acte, and an exit march 
to prepare. There may also be last 
minute changes in dance routines 
and this will entail a change in the 
music. 

These last few days before an 
opening are always the hardest for 
the arranger and his staff of copyists. 
There is usually little sleep for any- 
one. 

About three or four days before 
the opening performance, the orches- 
tra reads the music for the first time. 
Of course there are always a few mis- 
takes, and these have to be corrected. 
When you stop to think just how 
many notes twenty musicians can 
play in two hours’ time, it is gratify- 
ing to know that the mistakes are 
phenomenally few. The reason for 
this is, and I speak strictly for my 
own department, that arranging and 
orchestrating for musical shows have 
become a highly specialized routine, 
and the men who do these jobs are 
among the best musicians of our 
time. 

The intent of this article is to 
show that routine and organization 
are of supreme importance in pro- 
ducing any show, be it amateur or 
professional, especially in the music 
department, where the collaboration 
of the arranger with the conductor 
and the other department heads is 
vital for a good smooth performance. 


ZIMMERMAN 
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longing for a chance at musical ex- 
pression. 

We will always have our large per- 
forming organizations in school mu- 
sic. They are an indispensable part 
of the American scheme, just as our 
physical education program will al- 
ways include teams that are sent on 
the field to win or lose the game in 
sportsmanlike manner. But the 
health program of every child is 
more important than the winning 
team! And the emotional growth 
and expression of all pupils is more 
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important than the flashy perform- 
ance of a few select students. Democ- 
racy is based on this philosophy. 
Hence the reason for a general mu- 
sic course. The purpose is not to 
create top-flight musicians (heaven 
forbid!) but to provide to the hum- 
blest among us the opportunity to 
enjoy a glorious emotional art. The 
emotional and expressive aspects of 
music for the masses of people have 
far-reaching implications for future 
world citizenship. 

In all of our music—from the gen- 
eral class up to the most select and 
perfect performing organization—the 
emphasis should be upon music as 
an inspirational and emotional art. 
The organization that produces the 
music should not be more important 
than the music itself. Those of our 
profession who have adjudicated mu- 
sic contests during the past two dec- 
ades will be quick to recognize this 
misplaced emphasis in our setup. 


Training of Teachers 


By far the most important factor 
in meeting the challenge that lies 
ahead is the need for good and prop- 
erly trained teachers. And the ex- 
tremes of training required seem al- 
most paradoxical. On the one hand 
we must emphasize musicianship; on 
the other hand the broad approach 
will demand a diversified prepara- 
tion. 

Musicianship must be the first 
requisite of a good music teacher, 
but our profession is crowded with 
teachers who are not musicians. A 
quarter of a century ago musician- 
ship was not always listed as an es- 
sential for the school music teacher, 
but today and tomorrow demand the 
greatest of musicainship in the ranks 
of music education. 

The broad aspects of training for 
world citizenship, however, demand 
that in addition to musicianship we 
be very broad in our preparation to 
meet the things that are ahead. We 
must be vitally interested in all of 
the social, economic, and_ political 
problems that confront civilization. 
We must be competent and humble 
enough to make our contribution to 
the needs of the world. 

Great days are ahead for music 
and living. Having heard with cer- 
tainty the trumpeting, may we as 
music educators be prepared for 
those days! 
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rhythm and form of Byrd’s Fifth 
Pavanne and Fifth Galliard serve 
only as pretexts for superior styliza- 
tion. These slow, stately dances are 
enriched by an element of sensitive- 
ness, half dramatic, half contempla- 
tive, in which up to a certain point 
the origin of the “lamenti” of the 
Italian opera and of the instrumen- 
tal tambeaux of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries can be traced. 

The Sixth Pavanne, with austere 
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opening, displays a gradual growth 
in intensity, until in the third sec- 
tion a splendid climax is reached in 
bold, magnificent modulation 
most comparable to Bach at his best. 

The Eighth Pavanne has false re- 
lations' in its first strain whose 
asperity is almost shocking even to 
our modern ears. 

Byrd’s genius, so bold and full of 
fancy at times, was an innovation 
(but not that only), with an occa- 
sional leaning to false relations and 

* An elementary harmony clash with a 
highly developed melodic clash. 
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cross rhythms. Ambiguously speak- 
ing, here is an example where the 
weird genius of Frescobaldi is the 
alembic in which the fancy of Byrd 
crystallized and pointed the way for 
the first time to the modern lines of 
cleavage into the partita and fugue. 

The Barley Break, a lively music 
medley, with its strong flavor of 
country scenes, conveys the same sort 
of impression as Shakespeare’s bu- 
colic lyrics. Its rippling melody and 
varying rhythm give one glimpses of 
that fresh beauty found in the arts 
when they flower in the country 
rather than in the town. 

One author writes, “Byrd is a 
pastoral poet who loves misty dis- 
tances, graduated tints, softly un- 
dulating landscapes—a rustic whose 
rural lyricism decks itself in the 
most exquisite graces that an artistic 
temperament at once simple and re- 
fined can imagine.’’ 

The Hunt's Up, a lively hunting 
song with a set of variations on a 
ground bass (also found in the Fitz- 
william Virginal Book as Pescodd 
Time), has a subtle rhythm with 
some florid passages: 


tomed to hearing false relations that 
they did not consider them in any 
way obnoxious. As played on the 
piano today, they sound quite offen- 
sive, yet on the virginal, with its 
evanescent tone, they are less so, and 
after a time one may come to regard 
them as in no way disagreeable. Ex- 
amples such as this occur frequently: 


N 


The harmonic foundation of the 
measure is a major triad on E, and 
pitted against it is a minor third 
(G-natural) in an accompanying 
phrase. This would sound very dis- 
cordant to our modern ears, yet 
these semi-clashes formed one of the 
main charms and most characteristic 
features of sixteenth century music. 

A falling flat seventh was often 
heard against a sharp rising seventh, 
since according to the rule of the 


4 


By means of a quick transition 
from 3/2 to 6/4 one senses the effect 
of false relations. This example has 
of course innumerable beautiful 
parallels: 


time the scale was to rise in the 
major toward the tonic and fall in 
minor to the fifth. 

Phrases placed in rhythmic aspects 
by contrapuntal developments thus: 


| 
i 

T 


One has to bear in mind always, 
in studying these manuscripts, that 
in the early days music was viewed 
horizontally for its intrinsic value 
and not vertically; the progression 
of its parts was everything, the se- 
quence of its harmony mattered 
little. People’s ears became so accus- 


2 Les Origines la Musique de Clavier, 
1giz. Van den Borren. 
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develop into the following: 


Will You Walk the Woods So 
Wild? with its rocking pivotal ac- 
companiment is an example of the 
clever way in which Byrd used pop- 
ular tunes for virginal treatment—an 
innovation in which he was quickly 
followed by his younger contem- 
poraries. 

The Variations on the Hexachord 
are very simple as compared to 
Bull’s amazing variations in the Fitz- 
william Virginal Book, yet they 
show the cunning use Byrd made of 
folk song material in an austere con- 
trapuntal scheme. 

Sellinger’s Round (i.e. St. Leger’s 
Round) is one of the oldest English 
country dances extant, in fact it can 
be traced back to the time of Henry 
VIII. Any dance where the perform- 
ers dance in a circle is a “round” or 
“roundel.” It is written in 6/4 with 
a dotted quarter, an eighth, and a 
quarter note as the characteristic 
rhythm. The dance step for the 
round is similar to the one used for 
the “hay,” which was so popular in 
both England and France in the six- 
teenth century. As the title signifies, 
the dance step carries the dancers 
“round” the room. 

Sellinger’s Round was an especial 
favorite with Queen Elizabeth. Wil- 
liam Byrd, her music instructor, 
made an arrangement of this piece 
for her. It was probably the piece 


Queen Elizabeth played for the am- . 


bassador, Lord Melville, when 
Queen Mary sent him on his astute 
mission. On the next page is a copy 
of Sellinger’s Round as Queen Eliza- 
beth played it on the virginal. 

Walsingham is a tune belonging 
to the early sixteenth century. Pil- 
grims used to visit the shrine of Our 
Lady Walsingham in _ Norfolk. 
Henry III (in 1241), Edward I (in 
1280 and 1296), Edward II (in 
1315), and Henry VII (in 1486 and 
Christmas 1487) paid homage to 
this shrine. After the battle of Stoke, 
Henry VII sent his banner as an 
offering to Our Lady Walsingham. 
Crosses at every neighboring town 
pointed the way to Walsingham. 
The reputation of the shrine was 
very great as it had been for 300 
years. In 1538, however, the image 
of Our Lady Walsingham was 
burned at Chelsea and all this wor- 
ship came to an end. Variation five, 
with the tune in the bass is shown 
at the bottom of page 63. 
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Walsingham (Variation Five) 


SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER 1947 


An example that might easily be an 
anticipation of Wagner’s Siegfried 
Idyll is found in the variations of 
Walsingham (Figure 1, page 64). 

Walsingham and __ Sellinger’s 
Round are almost childish little 
tunes, yet they possess the thin edge 
of a wedge that in the short space of 
twenty years entirely transformed 
English virginal music. 

The Battle should be amusing, as 
it contains a suite movement, sort 
of a componé of separate pieces 
bearing descriptive titles and deal- 
ing with army life. They are: (a) 
The Soldier’s Summons, (b) The 
March of Horsemen, (c) The Trum- 
pets, (d) The Irish March, (e) The 
Bagpipe, (f) The Drone, (g) The 
Flute and the Drum, (h) The March 
to the Fight, (i) The Retreat. This 
is perhaps the first piece of program 
music that can be found anywhere. 

It may be a little puerile to at- 
tempt to represent in music the dif- 
ferent phases of a battle, yet the 
flourishes, march themes, airs char- 
acteristic of fife and bagpipe, all 
take us back to Shakespeare’s time 
and give us a very good idea of the 
music that accompanied the warlike 
evocation of his plays. 

“The Flute and the Drum” offer 
us a primitive model for all pas- 
torals for clavier and organ of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. They foreshadow the “Mu- 
settes” of Couperin less in detail of 
motive than in atmosphere.  Al- 
though the musical offering is 
more rugged with Byrd, it has not 
attained the gentilesse which Coup- 
erin was to put into it, as a matter 
of course in the century of Watteau 
shepherds. 

Figure 2, page 64, is a tendril 
from the Tenth Pavanne. 

The essence of this pavanne 
points toward the dawning of a new 
harmonic day—freshest and brightest 
in its morning—which, broadening 
in innumerable complexities and 
subtleties of the Partite sopra Ro- 
manesca and Ruggiers by Bach, 
reaches its climax of performance in 
the wonder of the Chromatic Fan- 
tasia and the A-Minor Fantasia and 
Fugue. In this type of music Bach 
is the central peak, the Everest of 
the chain, towering above lesser 
composers as he will probably con- 
tinue to do in years to come. 

In the majority of the pieces in 
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Figure 2 


My Lady Nevell’s Book whether in 
the form of a ground (Qui Passe) or 
the medley (Barley Break), or the 
audacious “fancy” (No. 41), or the 
series of pavannes and galliards 
which occupy the middle of the col- 
lection, all are used with an exqui- 
site sense of poetry and finesse. Here 
the pavanne stands halfway between 
the old and the new. 

This mingling of tradition and 
novelty is the most interesting fea- 
ture of Byrd’s virginal book. Some- 
times tradition persists, barely col- 
ored by the new idea. Sometimes 
tradition is completely obliterated 
by the new. Such is the case as Byrd 
takes a simple dance measure or a 
folk tune and then proceeds to em- 
broider it with the delicacy of detail 
and nuance of rhythm which came 
naturally to one who was the heir 
of all the resources of the poly- 
phonic school. Yes, Byrd knows his 
counterpoint better than anyone. He 
is quiet when he is lively. He keeps 
his emotions under control. If his 
imagination takes flight in a new 
idiom which responds at once to the 
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material demands of the instrument 
and to the poetic effect he hopes to 
draw from it and it becomes neces- 
sary to transgress, then he tran- 
gresses. Yet rant and rodomontade 
into which the piano and commer- 
cialism have led many of his succes- 
sors would have been out of place 
with Byrd and the intimacy which 
the virginal postulated. 

A ricercare, with several themes, 
will flow from his pen with dreamy 
freedom in a freely developed man- 
ner, easily withstanding the scholas- 
tic proceedings which govern it. The 
fertility of his mind produces some- 
thing here which genius alone can 
explain. 


Free Style, Old Structure 


Byrd’s greatness lies in his actually 
fashioning the idiom in which Tu- 
dor music was to speak—a free style 
imposed on the old polyphonic 
structure with a growing perception 
of harmony and rhythm as distinct 
aspects of the music. With fresh, 
bold strokes he ushers in ambiguous 


harmony, false relations, unexpected 
modulations, simultaneous contrasts 
between binary and ternary times, 
spondees, iambics, painted-figure- 
scrolls in triplets; tracery which 
evokes rounds danced by sylphs in 
an Eden-like landscape. 

Yes, this is Byrd at his best. Yet he 
could not have been at his best had 
it not been for the dominating force 
of Baldwin as the scribe. Byrd could 
not have been such an outstanding 
pioneer’in music if it had not been 
for the handiwork of Baldwin. 

Victoria, Lassus, Palestrina, and 
Byrd were the four greatest contra- 
puntalists of their age. The works of 
these masters were used in formulat- 
ing rules for students of counter- 
point. If Palestrina’s reputation 
stands firm as thateof the greatest 
composer of contrapuntal composi- 
tion of the time, then Byrd auto- 
matically step into his shoes. 

Byrd excelled in church music, 
secular choral music, string music, 
and keyboard music. At a_ time 
when, on the continent, keyboard 
music was in general only a_ pale 
reflection of vocal music, a distant 
and distorted echo, in England it 
created its own domain, and Byrd 


was the ruler of it. Some of his @ 


works will even compete with the J 
great continental keyboard composi- @ 
tions of two centuries later. 

This exquisite volume was _pre- 
sented to Queen Elizabeth by Lord 
Abergavenny, the Deafe. Today it is 
at Eridge Park in the library of the 
present Marquis of Abergavenny. 

Appreciation of any art not of our 
own age requires a certain amount 
of imagination. How can one get 
true perspective on the past when 
barriers which change and time have @ 
built up have to be broken down? @ 
My Lady Nevell’s Book, one of the 
most perfect developments of Tudor 
genius for self-expression, has eluded 
us for 335 years. What effect does the 
sudden appearance of a landmark 
have on the historical horizon? A dis- 
torted picture has to prevail until 
the frontiers of appreciation are 
pushed back. However, they can 
never at this late date be pushed 
back to where they belong. And so 
the rich harvest of Tudor music by 
passing into public possession now 
cannot exert the deepest influence 
on public taste of which it was 
capable. 
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